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The ology to day 


VotumeE IX ApRIL, 1952 NumsBer 1 


EDITORIAL 
Ecumenical: the Word and the Concept 


N asense and toa degree not true of any previous epoch in history, 
| our age is ecumenical in character. The world of today is an 
ecumenical world. ‘To employ the term “ecumenical” in this 
purely secular sense may sound strange, but it is a legitimate use of 
the term. For, linguistically, “ecumenical” means simply that which 
affects men everywhere throughout the globe. Every major occur- 
rence tends to have world-wide repercussions or relations and so to 
become ecumenical in this basic sense. Potent forces in our time 
affect the inhabited earth, the oikoumene, and make the world one, 
whether for weal or for woe. 


I 


In the early years of the present century technological develop- 
ments began to give to the human voice and to human movement a 
global range of possibility. ‘Time and space began to be transcended. 
In the twenties of the century the German, Count Keyserling, gave 
a certain vogue to the word “ecumenical.” He used it to describe a 
global physical unity of such a kind that a major stimulus applied 
anywhere was felt everywhere. Technology did in the twentieth 
century what Greek culture and Roman law had done two thousand 
years before. For the Greeks, the oikowmene meant the world in 
which Greek culture had fulfilled its mission and unified a wide area 
under its influence. For the Romans, the oikowmene was the vast 
territory which had been won by the Roman legionaries and brought 
under the control of Roman law. This was the oikoumene, the 
“whole world,” which Caesar Augustus ordered to be taxed (Luke 
2: 3). It was in accordance with this edict that Joseph and Mary 
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travelled from Nazareth to Bethlehem, giving rise to the circumstance 
that Jesus should have been born in David's city. Had some writer 
greater than Keyserling succeeded in giving international vogue to 
the term “ecumenical” in this basic sense, we should undoubtedly 
find it today in current secular usage. When Wendell Wilkie, that 
rugged and sensitive American statesman, wrote a book at the close 
of his world travels, a decade or so ago, and called it One World, he 
was simply saying that the world had become “ecumenical.” ‘The 
human family had been united by world engirdling forces and so 
had become in a physical sense a single, pulsating organism. 

During the ‘twenties, however, only scattered individuals used 
“ecumenical” in this sense, or in any contemporary sense whatever. 
In the meantime, another word, no less representative, began to 
come into vogue. It expressed a new theory of government, and 
a new political system made possible by technology. I mean the 
word “totalitarian.” Totalitarian regimes in which the distinction 
was obliterated between society and the state, which claimed the right 
to control the total life of human beings, began to appear around the 
globe. The rise of “totalitarianism” produced the second World 
War. 

II 


In the meantime the word “ecumenical” began to become current 
in Christian circles. An ancient Christian term came back into 
current Christian speech. In the mind of the ordinary Christian 
who happened to know something about the history of the Church 
through the ages, the term ““ecumenical’’ was associated mainly with 
the seven ancient councils of the undivided Church. One might 
read in ecclesiastical lore of the Pope as the ‘““Ecumenical” one, and 
of the Patriarch of Moscow as the “Ecumenical” Patriarch. But the 
term had no connotation which made it either contemporary or chal- 
lenging. At the turn of the century the word “ecumenical” sounded 
momentarily in the ears of missionary-minded Christians in the 
United States, but it did not become current. A great missionary 
gathering held in New York City in 1900 was called ““The Ecumeni- 
cal Missionary Conference.” ‘The organizers of that conference em- 
ployed the term “ecumenical’’ to express the fact that they were 
interested in carrying the Gospel to the whole world, into the entire 
oikoumene. In their minds, it is interesting to note, the term had 
no connection with the pursuit of unity. 
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EDITORIAL 3 


A young American historian, Richey Hogg, in a book just pub- 
lished, Ecumenical Foundations; the History of the International 
Missionary Council, has uncovered the fact that the organizers of 
the famous Edinburgh Conference of 1910 seriously considered 
using the term “ecumenical” in the official title of that gathering. 
Some European churchmen, however, of High Church tendencies, 
objected. They did so on the ground that the employment of this 
term might suggest a degree of ecclesiastical unity which did not 
exist, and the pursuit of an ecclesiastical policy which they could 
not favor. In order, therefore, to avoid misunderstanding as to the 
claims or objectives of that great missionary gathering, the term 
“ecumenical,” because of its associations with a once existent unity 
of the whole Church but now claimed only by the Roman and East- 
ern Churches, was once again abandoned in current usage. 


III 


Years passed. The First World War was fought. At the close 
of the War world gatherings of different types, in the interests of 
social action, of theological understanding, and of missionary advance 
were held respectively at Stockholm, Lausanne, and Jerusalem. But 
the term ‘“‘ecumenical” played no significant part in the deliberations 
of any one of them. It was at the Oxford Conference of 1937, when 
it began to appear that a second world war was impending, that the 
word reappeared in a significant context. In the Report of the Fifth 
Commission of that gathering on “The Universal Church and the 
World of Nations,” “ecumenical” was contrasted with “interna- 
tional.’ It was pointed out that the “international” problem, the 
problem which national governments have to solve, consists in find- 
ing a principle, or center of unity, for collective understanding and 
action. So far, however, as the Christian Church is concerned, that 
center of unity exists in Christ. “The “ecumenical” problem, there- 
fore, consists in applying the meaning of united loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, to the problems of Christianity and society. In the one case 
the nations start from diversity and seek unity. In the other case 
the Church, or the Churches, affirm unity in Christ and move from 
the center to the circumference. Their problem is to give expres- 
sion to the implications of that unity for inter-Church relations, and 
for a common approach to the secular order. 

The Oxford usage of the term “ecumenical,” which affirmed that 
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Christ is the center of the Christian world, as Greek culture and 
Roman law were the centers of the ancient world, and as technology 
is the unifying center of the secular world of today, prepared the 
way for the conception of evangelical catholicity. Evangelical catho- 
licity is that worldwide expression of the Christian religion which 
is centered in Jesus Christ and the Gospel and not in any particular 
organizational or institutional structure of Church life. It recovers 
for our time the meaning of that adage of the early Christian Church, 
“Where Christ is, there is the Church” (ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia). 
It is that form of Christian unity which, starting from utter allegiance 
to Jesus Christ on the part of Christian Churches and all that such 
allegiance involves, seeks to manifest the spirit of Christ in corporate 
life and relations; but it is not bound to any particular theory or 
expression of Church organization. Evangelical catholicity leads 
Christians, and Christian Churches which recognize their essential 
oneness in Jesus Christ their Lord, to manifest in the world a visible 
unity deeper and wider than anything that can be achieved by mem- 
bership in a single unified Church structure. It stands in this re- 
spect in sharp antithesis to the Roman or institutional conception 
of the Church and of Christian unity. Ecumenical Christians do 
not regard the Roman pattern as the true pattern of Christian com- 
munity or as the ideal pattern for Church unity. Evangelical catho- 
licity, the catholicity of early Christianity and of the new ecumenical 
era, involves a basic affirmation that unity in Christ and its fullest 
expression in thought and life and ecclesiastical relations do not in- 
volve or carry with it the Romanization of non-Roman Christianity. 


IV 


A further advance in clarifying the meaning of the word “ecu- 
menical” and in establishing its usage in those Christian circles which 
are interested in what has become known as the “Ecumenical Move- 
ment,” was made at a meeting of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches at Rolle, Switzerland, in August, 1951. Out 
of this meeting came a very important document entitled, ““The Call- 
ing of the Church to Mission and to Unity,” which the Central 
Committee sent down to the constituent members of the World 
Council “for study and comment in the Churches.” In that docu- 
ment the following statement occurs: “We would especially draw 
attention to the recent confusion in the use of the word ‘ecumeni- 
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EDITORIAL 5 


cal.’ It is important to insist that this word, which comes from the 
Greek for ‘the whole inhabited earth,’ is properly used to describe 
everything that relates to the whole task of the whole Church to 
bring the Gospel to the whole world. It, therefore, covers equally 
the missionary movement and the movement towards unity, and 
must not be used to describe the latter in contradistinction to the 
former. We believe that a real service will be rendered to true 
thinking on these subjects in the Churches, if we so use this word 
that it covers both ‘unity’ and ‘mission’ in the context of the whole 
world.” 

This clarification will help to rectify an important trend. Chris- 
tians dedicated to the unity of the Church of Christ in the world 
have tended in recent years to employ the term “ecumenical” to 
express only the pursuit of unity. They have made it virtually 
synonymous with such terms as “co-operative,” “inter-Church,” and 
“interdenominational.’”” They have shown no awareness whatever, 
either of the implication of world-wideness, which is native to the 
term, or of the nature of the unity which binds the constituent mem- 
bers together. The Ecumenical Movement, truly understood, can- 
not be confined to an endeavor to achieve Christian unity. A true 
“Ecumenical Movement” must have at the heart of it the dynamic 
expression of a pre-existing unity in Christ which, being missionary 
in character, strives to express itself throughout the entire oikou- 
mene, that is, both in the world of Church relations and in the secu- 
lar order. ‘The crucial awareness on the part of Christians of their 
unity in Christ must lead them to be missionary-minded in loyalty 
to Christ, that mankind may be brought to his allegiance. This 
dynamic unity, which is the true starting point of the Ecumenical 
Movement, must fulfill the same role today as did Greek culture 
and Roman law in the ancient world and technology in the modern 
world. It is when the Christian Churches, recognizing their essen- 
tial unity in Christ, begin to give to this unity a missionary expres- 
sion in obedience to Christ, upon the road of utter commitment to 
their Lord, that the problem of unity will be susceptible of receiving 
a Christian solution. ‘That is to say, the acceptance by the Churches 
of their missionary vocation, which historically produced a concern 
for Church unity, must ever inspire and accompany every effort to 
give a worthier visible expression to what oneness in Jesus Christ 
means in the ockoumene of our time. 
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From this point of view the Ecumenical Movement means both 
the missionary movement of the Church to occupy the o:koumene 
in the name of Christ, and the ecclesiastical movement to unify the 
forces of occupation. Should the Ecumenical Movement become 
at any time no more than a movement towards ecclesiastical unity, 
the Movement would loose its chief inspiration and would cease to 
have the allegiance of the most dynamic forces in the Christian 
Church. Corresponding to these two objectives there are two or- 
ganizations, equally ecumenical in character. ‘They are the parent 
ecumenical body, the International Missionary Council, and the 
more recent ecumenical body, the World Council of Churches. 
While the International Missionary Council has traditionally repre- 
sented the mission of the Church, it is equally interested in the unity 
of the Church. While the World Council of Churches was created 
to seek the unity of the Church, it becomes, to an increasing extent, 
interested in the mission of the Church. ‘These two organizations, 
following the action of the Amsterdam Assembly of 1948, are in 
“association” with one another. The greatest task of Christian 
statesmanship in our time is to give concrete fulfillment to what is 
implicit in this association in such a way that everything that is meant 
by the mission of the Church and everything that is meant by the 
unity of the Church shall be conserved and strengthened. The 
problem at issue is much more than an organizational or an institu- 
tional problem. The great adventure that lies ahead of the Church 
of Christ in our time is to infuse into the Ecumenical Movement all 
that is involved in the words of the Great Commission, ‘Make dis- 
ciples of all nations,’ and all that is involved in the words of our 
Lord’s great prayer, ‘‘that they all may be one.” 

As we face this adventure let us who love the unity of Christ’s 
Church, and long to see it assume its world-wide missionary respon- 
sibility, disabuse our minds of a dangerous fallacy. In the spiritual 
order mere structural bigness need not necessarily engender greater 
prophetic insight, greater redemptive action, greater organizational 
efficiency, or greater human harmony. ‘The two bodies which con- 
stitute the organizational foci of the Ecumenical Movement must 
grow together on the road of loyal devotion to the Church’s mission. 
They must not be simply pieced together at an ecclesiastical table 
in the name of the Church’s unity. 

J. A. M. 
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EDITORIAL 7 


Concerning Church and Mission 


ITH this issue, ‘(THEOLoGy Topay begins its ninth year of 

publication. This is not the time to review our brief but 

encouraging history; that may wait till we reach the decade 
mark. It should be reported, however, that our journal continues 
to address itself to ever-increasing groups of interested readers. The 
circulation and subscription list has nearly doubled since the first 
year, and at the present time THEOLoGy Topay is the most widely 
distributed religious quarterly in the world. Gratifying reports 
of its usefulness come from all sides confirming our original con- 
viction that there is a real place for a theological review which 
seeks “to contribute to the restoration of theology in the world of 
today as the supreme science, of which both religion and culture 
stand in need for their renewal.” 

Two innovations beginning with this number will be observed. 
First, fifteen new names have been added to the Editorial Council. 
All of them have been associated in one way and another with the 
review. We give them a warm welcome, believing that by enlarging 
our Council in this way the journal is assured the kind of support 
and assistance necessary for the editorial tasks that lie ahead. 

The second innovation is an increase in subscription rates which 
takes effect with this number. This is the first raise in rates since 
we began publication. Were it not for a stringent policy of reduc- 
ing overhead expenses to the minimum, plus the financial help of 
a few committed individuals and groups, we would not have been 
able to retain the original modest rates for so long a period. We 
feel, however, that our subscribers will understand and, indeed, ex- 
pect this adjustment to the mounting costs of publication. The new 
rates are not excessive, as magazines and books go these days, but they 
will, we hope, make it unnecessary to reduce the size of the journal, 
enabling us to produce the kind of review for which we have already 
become known. 


This number of THEOLocy Topay is related to certain basic issues 
emerging out of the ecumenical movement. In the summer of 1952 
two important gatherings will focus attention upon the whole ques- 
tion of Church unity, on the one hand, and the missionary obligation 
of the Church, on the other. One of the meetings will be held in 
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Lund, Sweden, where the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches will discuss the differences which hinder greater 
unity among the Churches; the other conference is to be held at Wil- 
lingen, Germany, under the auspices of the International Missionary 
Council. 

Since the formation of the World Council of Churches in 1948, it 
has become increasingly important to define afresh the inclusive 
nature of the ecumenical movement. The Central Committee of 
the World Council, meeting last summer in Rolle, Switzerland, un- 
dertook to examine ecumenicity from the double perspective of unity 
and mission. We are reprinting in full the report of that Commit- 
tee since it sets forth in a clear and persuasive way the missionary 
character of ecumenicity and the ecumenical nature of the missionary 
movement. ‘The Calling of the Church to Mission and to Unity,” 
as the report is entitled, will be required reading for Lund and 
Willingen, but more than that, it is a document of first-rate impor- 
tance for the future strategy and program of all the Churches in 
understanding “‘the whole task of the whole Church to bring the 
Gospel to the whole world.” 


In preparation for the Willingen Conference of the International 
Missionary Council, various study commissions have been set up to 
explore the basic issues of contemporary missionary motive and strat- 
egy. We are publishing in this number a somewhat shortened ver- 
sion of the report of one of these groups which was assigned the task 
of examining the Biblical and theological bases for ‘““The Missionary 
Obligation of the Church.”” The report has been submitted to the 
Committee on Research in Foreign Missions of the Division of For- 
eign Missions and the Central Department of Research and Survey, 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

The commission which prepared this report is made up of seven- 
teen members, including Theodore Romig, Pierce Beaver, Frank 
Cross, F. W. Dillistone, Dobbs Ehlman, Theodore Gill, Jacob Heik- 
kinen, Carl Michalson, Paul Minear, Eugene Nida, Richard Nie- 
buhr, John Skoglund, Stanley Smith, John Coventry Smith, Louise 
Pettibone Smith, and Franklin Young. The Chairman, Paul Leh- 
mann, was asked to edit and prepare the final draft of this important 
and basic document. 
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EDITORIAL 9 


Discussions about the Church must find their point of departure 
in the New Testament itself. Fortunately, the development of ecu- 
menical interest in our day has been paralleled by important new 
Biblical studies on the New Testament conception of the Church. 
Without doubt the most significant of these is the article on ‘“‘Ec- 
clesia” by Karl Ludwig Schmidt in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament. Recently this much-quoted article, 
together with three other articles from the Wérterbuch, were trans- 
lated into English by J. R. Coates, Professor of Old Testament at 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham (cf. ‘TTHEoLocy Topay, Jan., 1951, 
p- 523). Harper and Brothers have now gathered these articles to- 
gether in a single volume (Bible Key Words, $4.00). With the per- 
mission of the publishers, we are reprinting the salient sections of 
the article on ““The Church,” omitting the bibliographical and more 
technical data. 


It is just twenty years ago that the so-called Laymen’s Report on 
Re-Thinking Missions was published. In the intervening years the 
whole missionary program has undergone revolutionary change. 
The spokesmen of twenty years ago looked with optimistic hope to 
the further expansion of Christian influences throughout the world; 
today, particularly in East Asia, “missions’’ has become a term of 
reproach and the best of Western intentions have been identified 
with aggressive imperialism. Was the missionary in some way im- 
plicated in what has happened, for example, in China? Did he per- 
haps unwittingly confuse the Gospel with Western culture so that 
when the one was discarded the other was brought into question 
too? In the light of what has happened, how should we understand 
the true missionary approach, attitude, and vocation? It is these 
questions that are raised in the article by Theodore F. Romig on “A 
Re-Appraisal of the Missionary Vocation.” 

The author was born in China and served as a missionary there 
from 1938 to 1949. He has been engaged recently at the invitation 
of the International Missionary Council on the study commission 
dealing with “The Missionary Obligation of the Church.” He is 
at present Associate Professor of Missions at McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago. 


One of the real and substantial results of the ecumenical move- 
ment has been a new understanding and appreciation of different 
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forms of worship. ‘The Faith and Order Commission has for some 
time been studying ‘Ways of Worship” among the various Churches, 
and, while there are basic differences that tend to divide and separate 
us, there has also been a fruitful exchange of ideas and forms. It is 
with this in mind that we print in this issue “An Early Reformed 
Confession of Sin.” This short but reverent prayer is widely used 
among Continental Reformed Churches but is practically unknown 
in the Anglo-Saxon Reformed tradition. The history of the prayer 
goes back to Strasbourg where Calvin, as early as 1538, retouched a 
prayer of confession composed by Martin Bucer. Somewhat later, 
Theodore Beza used the prayer at the Colloquy of Poissy, and hence- 
forth it has been associated with his name and the liturgy of the Re- 
formed Church in France. It is also used in the Walloon Churches 
of Belgium, the Waldensian Church of Italy, the Reformed Churches 
of Switzerland, Bohemia-Moravia, Slovakia, and Hungary. 

Dr. Toureille, who has translated the prayer into English, was born 
in France, studied in Paris and at Prague, Czechoslovakia, was for a 
time a missionary in Africa, and is at present pastor of the Saints 
Cyril and Methodius Czechoslovak Presbyterian Church, Johnstown, 
N. Y. 


Ecumenical discussions are usually dominated by different theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical points of views which are taken to be obsta- 
cles to closer unity among the Churches. We have begun to recog- 
nize, however, that there are “non-theological” factors which tend to 
separate us and which deserve careful and serious attention. In this 
latter category are such items as language, class, nationality, cultural 
groupings, and race. In his article on “Racial Patterns and the 
Churches,” George D. Kelsey maintains that of all these “racism 
is perhaps the most perplexing.” The problem is becoming in- 
creasingly acute throughout the world as “white supremacy” is being 
challenged as never before. Confining himself to the American 
problem, Dr. Kelsey states that ‘““American Christianity is a colossal 
failure” so far as the erasing of racial distinctions is concerned. 
Drawing upon statistics, and speaking from a knowledge and ex- 
perience within the actual Negro-white problem, the author ex- 
poses the subtle rationalizations of those, both black and white, 
who seek to maintain segregation within the Churches. 

This article was written in connection with one of the study 
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groups in preparation for the Faith and Order conference in Lund, 
Sweden. George D. Kelsey is Associate Executive Director of the 
National Council of Churches and is at present on the faculty of 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


With the growing tension between East and West in our day, the 
whole question of theological education in the so-called “younger 
churches” has become a matter of crucial importance. Western edu- 
cators have gone to the frontiers with the best intentions in order 
that an educated and enlightened ministry might be established. 
But frequently, and quite unintentionally, this theological mission 
has sometimes been misconstrued as just another aspect of Western 
imperialism and aggression. How can Eastern theological educa- 
tion, which is largely sponsored by the West, distinguish between 
essential Christianity and the economic, political, and cultural pat- 
terns of the missionaries, their literature, their methods, and their 
ways of thinking? ‘This is the question considered by Bruce Mor- 
gan in his article, “Theological Education between East and West.” 

The author is one of the younger generation of missionaries whose 
work in China was abruptly terminated by the Communists. Mov- 
ing on to Hong Kong and then to Thailand, Mr. Morgan spent some 
time at the McGilvary Theological Seminary, Chiengmai, Thailand. 
There he worked with Herbert G. Grether, the Principal of the sem- 
inary, who is doing a remarkable piece of theological education in 
that country, and some of whose ideas on theological education Mr. 
Morgan has incorporated in his article. At the present time the 
author is on furlough under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, pursuing graduate work at Princeton Seminary, and serv- 
ing as Visiting Lecturer in Bible and Religion at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


In the pursuit of ecumenical faith, as well as ecclesiastical unity. 
doctrinal and creedal differences tend to make us overly self-conscious 
of individual emphases instead of basic common convictions. It is 
with this in mind that Walter Lowrie raises the question “whether 
the conscious possession in common of one belief of immense mag- 
nitude and importance might not make the barriers which divide 
us seem trivial.”” He thinks such a belief is the Easter Gospel of 
“the resurrection and the life everlasting.”” Bringing his knowledge 
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of liturgy to bear upon the observance of both Easter and the Lord’s 
Supper, he finds reasons why this basic belief has become virtually 
‘‘a derelict dogma.” ‘The article is, therefore, highly appropriate 
for this season of the Christian year, but it also speaks to our theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical confusion in its insistence that “eternal life 
is so thoroughly central to the Gospel that every other doctrine . . . 
is related to this.” 

Since his retirement as Rector of St. Paul’s American Church in 
Rome, which he served with distinction from 1907 to 1930, Walter 
Lowrie has written a dozen books on various subjects together with 
his monumental English translations of Kierkegaard. ‘The present 
article is to be incorporated in a forthcoming book to be called, 
What's the Matter with Christianity? Dr. Lowrie’s most recent 
article in THEOLOocy Topay was, ‘““The Name Which Is Above Every 
Name” (April, 1951). 

H. T. &. Je. 
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THE CALLING OF THE CHURCH 
TO MISSION AND TO UNITY 


[Note: The following statement was prepared and received by the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches at Rolle, Switzerland, in August, 1951. In receiving the 
document, the Central Committee commended it for study and comment in the churches.] 


I. THE Purpose or Tus INQuIRY 


1. The problem of the relation of “church” and “mission” has 
been before the minds of Christians for many decades. ‘The “older 
churches” have only slowly and painfully learned to accept the mis- 
sionary obligation. The “younger churches” are slowly and pain- 
fully emerging from the period of tutelage under foreign missions 
into independence as churches. The words “church” and “mis- 
sion” still denote in the minds of most Christians two different kinds 
of institution. Yet we know that these two things cannot rightly 
be separated. 

2. The problem has taken a new shape through the development 
of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches as two distinct organizations. These two organizations 
represent somewhat different constituencies and gather to themselves 
different enthusiasms. The time has come when the relation be- 
tween them must be most carefully reconsidered. 

3. It must at once be said that it is impossible to say simply that 
the I. M. C. represents the calling of the Church to evangelism, and 
the W. C. C. its calling to unity. The situation is much more com- 
plex. On the one hand the missionary movement has been from 
the beginning imbued with a deep sense of the calling to unity. 
Because the Gospel is one and the world is one, those who were 
inspired to recall the Church to its duty to take the Gospel to the 
whole world could not fail to see a vision of unity which transcended 
those divisions within which churches unmindful of their missionary 
calling had been so long content to live. The young churches which 
have grown up as the fruit of this missionary movement have already 
in many areas formed regional unions of churches, and the fact that 
the Church is now—for the first time—world-wide, has inevitably 
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compelled Christians to think afresh about its unity. On the other 
hand, the movement towards unity has from the beginning concerned 
itself with the Church’s witness to the world. Unity has been sought 
out of a deep conviction that only together can Christians give true 
witness and effective service to the world. By far the greater part 
of the total activity of the World Council of Churches is concerned 
with such witness and service to the world. 

4. The present situation is, however, one of real confusion. It is 
true that in some churches efforts have been made to present the 
missionary obligation and the obligation to unity in their true inter- 
dependence, while in other churches there is so little concern about 
either obligation that the problem does not arise. But the following 
examples may be given of the failure to relate the two obligations 
rightly to each other: 

(a) Among students and others in the “older churches’ there is a 
widespread belief that the ‘‘missionary’”’ era has been succeeded by 
the “ecumenical” and that, as a consequence, the world-wide mission- 
ary obligation has lost something of its urgency. 

(b) In the lands of the “younger churches” the word “mission” 
has been almost exclusively connected with organizations controlled 
from the lands of the western nations. With the coming of a new 
era in which the “younger churches” have taken their place as equal 
partners with the “older churches” in the ecumenical movement, 
there is a danger that the whole concept of ‘“‘mission” should be at a 
discount as belonging to a bygone day. 

(c) There is a danger that the World Council of Churches, being 
in a position to leave “missionary”’ concerns to another body, should 
become an affair for ecclesiastics concerned simply with the Church 
itself, and should lose that character of openness and commitment 
to the world’s needs which has characterized the “missionary’’ move- 
ment. 

(d) It is a very serious fact that, on the above grounds, the World 
Council of Churches is rejected by considerable bodies of Christians 
who—in the name of missionary concern—refuse to be bound up 
with a Council of Churches. These groups have increased greatly 
in recent years. Some of them are working deliberately against the 
Council, and are causing much confusion in some areas. 
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II. TERMINOLOGY 


1. It is necessary to point out that thinking on these issues is often 
confused by lack of clarity in the use of terms. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to achieve uniformity because, quite apart from problems of 
translation, even the same English word carries very different over- 
tones of meaning in different areas. The words “mission” and 
“community” are examples which have occurred during our dis- 
cussion. We would especially draw attention to the recent confu- 
sion in the use of the word “ecumenical.”” It is important to insist 
that this word, which comes from the Greek word for “the whole 
inhabited earth,” is properly used to describe everything that relates 
to the whole task of the whole Church to bring the Gospel to the 
whole world. It therefore covers equally the missionary movement 
and the movement towards unity, and must not be used to describe 
the latter in contradistinction to the former. We believe that a real 
service will be rendered to true thinking on these subjects in the 
churches if we so use this word that it covers both ‘‘unity” and “mis- 
sion” in the context of the whole world. Both the I. M. C. and the 
W. C. C. are thus properly to be described as organs of the ecumeni- 
cal movement. 

2. Our concern in this study is the recovery in thought, in action, 
and in organization, of the true unity between the Church’s mission 
to the world (its apostolate) and the Church’s obligation to be one. 


III. THe BrsuicaAt BAsiIs FOR THE CHURCH’S UNITY 
AND APOSTOLICITY 


1. The division in our thought and practice between “church” 
and “‘mission”’ can be overcome only as we return to Christ himself, 
in whom the Church has its being and its task, and to a fresh under- 
standing of what he has done, is doing, and will do. God's eternal 
purpose is to “sum up all things in Christ.” According to this pur- 
pose he has reconciled us to himself and to one another through the 
cross and has built us together to be a habitation of God in the 
Spirit. In reconciling us to himself in Christ he has at the same 
time made us his ambassadors beseeching others to be reconciled to 
him. He has made us members in the Body of Christ, and that 
means that we are both members one of another and also committed 
thereby to partnership in his redeeming mission. 
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2. In more detail we may say that the Church’s unity and apos- 
tolicity rests upon the whole redeeming work of Christ—past, present 
and future. 

(a) It rests upon his finished work upon the cross. He has 
wrought the atonement between man and God—an atonement for 
the whole human race. As we receive the reconciliation we are 
both reconciled to one another, and also constrained by his love to 
bring to all men the good news of reconciliation. 

(b) It rests upon his continuing work as the risen Lord who, hav- 
ing conquered sin and death, sits at God’s right hand, and by his 
spirit communicates to us his own fullness. By his spirit we are 
joined as members in his body, committed to his redemptive mis- 
sion. We are enabled to abide in him, and so to bear fruit. We 
are given power to be his witnesses to all the nations and to gather 
together peoples of all races and tongues. 

(c) It rests upon his promise that he will come again. In his final 
victory the kingdoms of the world will be his, there will be one flock 
as there is one Shepherd, and all things will be summed up in him. 
But first the Gospel of the kingdom is to be preached throughout the 
whole world. In his mercy he gives us time and strength to fulfill 
this task. 

3. Thus the obligation to take the Gospel to the whole world, and 
the obligation to draw all Christ’s people together both rest upon 
Christ’s whole work, and are indissolubly connected. Every attempt 
to separate these two tasks violates the wholeness of Christ’s ministry 
to the world. Both of them are, in the strict sense of the word, es- 
sential to the being of the Church and the fulfillment of its function 
as the Body of Christ. 

(Note): There are two important matters in which we are not 
agreed as to the interpretation of the Biblical revelation, and on 
these we consider that study is needed: 

(a) While we are agreed that unity is of the essence of the Church, 
we are not agreed as to the visible forms in which this unity is to be 
expressed. 

(b) While we are agreed in looking for Christ’s final victory, we 
are not agreed as to the manner of his victory, and as to its relation 
to what we may rightly hope for within history. 
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IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


1. We recognize with thankfulness all the signs of the Church’s 
acknowledgment of its missionary nature—the witness of many con- 
gregations and groups, the great work of “home” and “foreign’’ mis- 
sions, and the faithful witness of countless individuals. 

2. Yet we have to confess with deep penitence that the normal life 
of our churches does not express the truth that to be a Christian is 
necessarily to be involved in a mission to the whole world. 

(a) The average congregation is apt to be an introverted commu- 
nity which does not think primarily of its obligation to bring the 
knowledge of Christ to its whole neighborhood and to the whole 
world, and this introversion is apt to mark the life, thought, and 
leadership of the whole Church. This applies to the “younger 
churches” as well as the “older.” 

(b) Even where the obligation is acknowledged and acted upon, 
such action tends to take the form of a separate “mission” supported 
by the congregation but not regarded as the responsibility of every 
member. 

(c) Normal theological study and teaching does not sufficiently 
concern itself with the task of taking the Gospel to those outside. 
It largely presupposes a static, rather than a missionary Church. 

(d) The great world missionary enterprise of the churches has 
naturally created its own instruments and organizations, and these 
tend to be somewhat separate from the rest of the life of the churches. 
It is too easy to be a church member without feeling oneself com- 
mitted to the world-wide missionary task. 

3. We are thankful to know of many bold attempts to break 
through this situation and to develop new patterns of church life 
which shall demonstrate the essentially dynamic and missionary 
character of the Church. We commend to the attention of the 
I. M. C. and the W. C. C. the studies carried on in this realm by 
the W. C. C. through its Secretariat for Evangelism, and we hope 
that it will be possible to enlist the much more energetic participa- 
tion of the churches in these studies. 

4. As we see how many churches in our own day are being stripped 
of many things which have been regarded as necessary—such as build- 
ings, funds, institutions, and privileged positions—we are led to be- 
lieve that God is in this way forcing his Church to come out into the 
open and to commit itself afresh in a dynamic encounter with the 
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world. We pray that the Church everywhere may learn to abandon 
all trust in earthly securities and to face the world with that courage 
which is now the very condition of existence for some of our member 
churches. 


V. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE WorRLD MISSIONARY TASK 


1. The great missionary movement of the recent centuries has 
under God brought into being a Church which is in some sense 
world-wide. We confess with gratitude that this is a mighty work 
of God’s Spirit working through his Church even when the Church’s 
obedience was in many ways deeply imperfect. Despite all its limi- 
tations and imperfections this movement has been the greatest spir- 
itual movement of its kind in history. It is a movement moreover 
which, even at the present time, engages the devotion and represents 
the sacrificial giving of a great multitude of Christian people. 

2. We have nevertheless to acknowledge with penitence that this 
great movement has in many respects been marred by the defects of 
the churches from which the mission went forth. In particular: 

(a) There has been an unconscious confusion of the unchanging 
Gospel with the particular cultural, economic, and institutional forms 
of the “older churches.” 

(b) The result has been that missionaries of the “older churches” 
have often been instrumental in bringing into being churches which 
are too largely replicas of those from which they had come. We have 
therefore to admit that there has been an element of cultural domi- 
nation in the work of missions, and that those engaged in the mis- 
sionary enterprise have often relied too much upon their own pre- 
cept, example, and influence and have not given sufficient freedom 
to the “younger churches” to express their Christian obedience in 
new forms under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

(c) This has inevitably resulted in the creation of churches which, 
even though technically independent, are yet compelled to depend 
upon the “older churches” for support in leadership and finance 
because they are too foreign in form. 

(d) Moreover, because of the divisions in the “older churches,” 
the various missions of many denominations from many lands have 
created confusion and division of the Christian witness among non- 
Christian peoples. 
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(e) We have to admit that too large a proportion of the great vol- 
ume of missionary giving and service which flows out from the 
“older churches” is at present required to prop up relatively static 
“younger churches,” rather than to make new advances for the 
Gospel. 

3. We are therefore led to urge that the time is ripe for a fresh 
study of missionary principles and practice, and especially for a very 
earnest reconsideration of our present methods in the light of the 
Bible. We trust that the present study program of the I. M. C. will 
be helpful to this end. Our aim must be a partnership between 
“older” and “younger” churches in which the strength of the former 
is not exhausted in the support of the latter, but in which “older” 
and ‘“‘younger”’ churches together can devote their combined strength 
to the vast unfinished mission of the Church to all men and all 
nations. 








THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION 
OF THE CHURCH 


EpiTtep By Paut L. LEHMANN* 


I. THe MIssIONARY OBLIGATION AND ITs GROUND 


HE missionary obligation of the Church is the obligation to 
make God as he is revealed in Jesus Christ so known as to be 
faithfully served by all men. The missionary obligation of 
the Church is grounded in the outgoing activity of God, whereby, 
as Creator, Redeemer, Governor, and Guide, God establishes and 
includes the world and men within his fulfilling purposes and fel- 
lowship. It is Jesus Christ who discloses the personal character of 
God’s connection with men and of men’s commitment to God. In 
Jesus Christ God makes himself known to men as he really is, and 
through Jesus Christ men are bound to a loyalty and into a society 
in which, in principle and in anticipation, all barriers to the integra- 
tion and fulfillment of personal and community life are overcome. 
Jesus Christ “‘is the visible expression of the invisible God. He ex- 
isted before the creation began, for it was through him that every- 
thing was made. . . . Through Him, and for Him, were created 
power and dominion, ownership and authority. . . . And now He 
is the Head of the Body which is composed of all Christian people. 
Life from nothing began through Him, and life from the dead be- 
gan through Him, and He is, therefore, justly called the Lord of all. 
It was in Him that the full nature of God chose to live, and through 
Him God planned to reconcile in His own Person, as it were, every- 
thing on earth and everything in heaven...” (Col. 1: 15-16, 
18-20; Phillips). “The Christian mission has nothing else to do 
but in word and deed to make Jesus Christ plain and persuasive in 
the world. 


Il. THe CuristTiAN MIssION AND THE TRIUNE Gop 


The communication and implementation in the world of the 
reality of God in Jesus Christ is a dynamic, not a static responsibility. 
* This article is an abridged version of the North American report on Aim I of the Study 
of the Missionary Obligation of the Church undertaken by the International Missionary 


Council. The Commission which prepared this report consists of seventeen members with 
Paul L. Lehmann as Chairman. 
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This means that the mandate, the message, and the motives of the 
Christian mission must be re-examined and re-formulated, not be- 
cause of the new and unprecedented features of the present mission- 
ary situation (there are always new and unprecedented features in 
every missionary situation) but because of the way Jesus Christ is re- 
lated to and at work in the world. He is not only the Head of the 
Church but ahead of both the Church and the world, “making all 
things new.” ‘The problem is to keep abreast of Jesus Christ; and 
the new and unprecedented features of our own, and of every mission- 
ary situation, are the markers of the course. “Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday and today and forever’”’ (Heb. 13: 8). But it makes 
quite a difference whether his constancy is viewed in dynamic or in 
static terms; whether he is on the move or merely sitting around; 
whether his “sameness”’ is identified with his faithfulness or his un- 
changeability. What difference?—the difference between a relevant 
and an irrelevant mission in the world. 

There is a wide gulf between a mission that takes seriously the 
fact that the world is still God’s world, no matter how much it needs 
to be redeemed, and that God’s Spirit, like the wind, “blows where 
it wills” and without our knowing “whence it comes or whither it 
goes” (John 3: 8), and a mission that perpetuates itself in terms of 
its past achievements and statistical possibilities, as though God’s 
redemptive purposes in and for the world depended upon the mis- 
sion, not the mission upon them. 

The lordship of the living Christ is thus the point of departure for 
the missionary activity of the Church whose Head Christ is. The 
rediscovery and implementation of its meaning will enable Christians 
today to make the same revolutionary approach to life and thought 
made by the Apostles and their followers in the days of the first ful- 
fillment of the prophetic expectation of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. The missionary movement, however, is itself the proof that 
an exclusive concentration upon Jesus Christ is not enough. The 
Great Commission, which more than any other single formulation 
has gathered up the core of missionary aim and motivation, links the 
explicit mandate of Jesus, the Lord, with the triune name of God. 
It must be admitted that this connection has not infrequently been 
impoverished by the narrowest and deadliest use of the liturgical text 
in which it is expressed. Nevertheless, whatever may be the exact 
textual status of the Great Commission, the majestic and dynamic 
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sweep of Christian faith and life is adumbrated in it. Indeed, the 
literalistic formalizing of the Great Commission fatefully threatens 
the integrity of the missionary movement precisely because the text 
actually embodies the secret of the Christian transformation of the 
individual and cultural life of men. ‘That secret is the mysterious 
identity of individual deliverance and cultural meaning in Jesus 
Christ, through whom and for whom “were created power and do- 
minion, ownership and authority”; in whom “the full nature of God 
chose to live,” and through whom “God planned to reconcile in His 
own Person . . . everything on earth and everything in heaven.” 
When men, otherwise deprived of it, find in ‘“The light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Christ” (II Cor. 4: 6c), the 
liberating power of a compelling loyalty and an integrating commit- 
ment, the record is that they outthink and outlive their contempo- 
raries in giving meaning and motivation to culture. 

Surely it is no mere coincidence that the Church in the twentieth 
century has been searching its mind in ways which are strikingly 
parallel to those of the Church during the first four centuries. It 
does not matter that there is still a long way to go. What matters 
is the direction of the search. The terms of the Church’s message 
are different because the historical and cultural situation is different. 
But the ground and the framework of what the Church has to say in 
the world are the same and the cultural alternatives to Christianity 
in the modern world—humanism and syncretism, polytheism and 
totalitarianism—run back to strangely similar anticipations in the 
Gnosticism and Stoicism, the Mysteries and the Caesarism of the 
Hellenic world. 

Missionary theology, centered upon the reconciling action of the 
triune God, is not a compound of formulae but a living way of 
thinking about and of understanding life in the Church and in the 
world. Missionary strategy, determined by the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, is not an ingenious secretarial maneuvering for the terri- 
torial and financial expansion of the mission and its efficient admin- 
istration, but a creative enterprise of word and deed in the formation 
and the transformation of individual lives and of cultural and social 
patterns. Missionary obligation, grounded in the reconciling action 
of the triune God, is not the duty to save souls (after all, only God 
does that), but the sensitive and total response of the Church to what 
the triune God has done and is doing in the world. It is the business 
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of the Christian missionary to “make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God” (Is. 40: 3), not blow Gabriel’s horn. Obviously, this 
does not mean that theological formulae, secretarial administration, 
and the saving of souls are expendable. It means only that they are 
peripheral and must remain so, if the missionary movement is not 
to become something else. 

The saving of souls is a crucial case in point because, while periph- 
eral, it lies so near the center of missionary activity. The historical 
occasion for the stress upon the saving of souls was the attempt in 
Protestantism to overcome the stress in Orthodoxy and in Roman 
Catholicism upon the conquest of social units. Protestant missions, 
in turn, have reaped the fruits of the opposite extreme. Sectarian- 
ism, the preoccupation with, and even rivalry over statistics, the ar- 
rogance of spiritual security, have violated the missionary obligation 
by abandoning the individual to frustrating isolation from his social 
and cultural matrix. The Trinitarian basis of missionary obligation 
exposes the heretical root of these devastating consequences. They 
spring from what might be called “the unitarianism of the Son,” that 
exclusive concern for the reality of Jesus Christ, which can easily be 
content with the experience of “being saved,” with a verbal assent to 
Christ’s lordship, and enrollment in the Mission. On the other 
hand, the Trinitarian basis of missionary obligation restores the 
saving of souls to its authentic role in missionary endeavor. The 
triune God works instrumentally, not abstractly. He lays upon men 
the obligation of witness and concern for the return of the least and 
the lost to the fold of the community of God and men in the Body 
of which Christ is the Head. This obligation, this “duty to save 
souls” is, however, derived from—it is not identical with—the recon- 
ciling action of the triune God. 

At all events, the missionary movement is the front-line of the 
Church in and toward the world. It is, so to say, the global vanguard 
of the Incarnation. The missionary movement starts where all men 
start when the question of the meaning and fulfillment of existence 
arises. The beginning is Jesus Christ, the Lord, whose life-giving 
presence and sovereignty in the world deliver men from sin, demonic 
disintegration, and death, and makes them members one of another 
in the reconciling fellowship of the children of God. But once on 
the way, the perplexities surrounding this redemptive loyalty and 
faith emerge. They are deep-going perplexities, affecting the unity 
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of the fellowship, and the nature of this new life and of its promise 
for the world, and for those who do not yet share it. Unless God 
be in Christ, the world has acquired in Jesus only another idol and 
another disillusionment. But being in touch with God, exactly as 
they are and where they are, leads men, as Professor H. R. Niebuhr 
has discerningly put it, “inevitably to the question about the deity 
of the Creator of nature, that is of his goodness; to the question about 
the deity of Jesus Christ, that is of his power; and to the question 
about the deity of the Spirit, that is whether among all the spirits 
there is a Holy Spirit. These religious problems are not solved in- 


dependently of each other by Christian faith. Hence . . . man’s 
enduring crisis . . . directs attention to the problem and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The doctrine of the Trinity . . . has great 


importance for an ecumenical theology as a formulation of the 
Church’s whole faith in God in distinction from the partial faiths 
and partial formulations of parts of the Church and of individuals 
in the Church” (“The Doctrine of the Trinity and the Unity of the 
Church,” THEOLocy Topay, Vol. III, No. 3, October, 1946, p. 372). 


Ill. THe Gospet 


The good news of the Gospel is the good news of God and of his 
doings in the world. ‘The New Testament makes it very clear that 
this Gospel is the only genuine source of the Church’s mission in the 
world. ‘The New Testament is not the Gospel; nor is the Old Testa- 
ment, without which the New Testament could never be new. The 
Bible is indispensable to the missionary obligation of the Church 
precisely because it never points to itself but always beyond itself to 
the good news of God. It is, therefore, not necessary to think and 
to speak in Biblical language in order to communicate the Biblical 
witness. Biblical literalism is an obstacle to the good news because 
it refuses to keep abreast of the dynamic activity of God. What is 
necessary in order to proclaim the Gospel is deep penetration into 
the context of Biblical thought and experience, and a profound 
discernment of what the Bible is pointing to. 

What is the Gospel to which the Bible points, like John the Bap- 
tist, in Matthias Gruenewald’s matchless altarpiece, the index finger 
of the right hand inflexibly indicating the crucified and agonizing 
Son of God? It is the good news that the God who is revealed in 
Jesus Christ is the God who rules and redeems the world by the in- 
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exhaustible passion and power of his love. The love of God is his 
free and sufficient giving of himself to men and to the world in order 
that God might be in fellowship with men and men with God. 
There is no barrier of human contriving or of cosmic occurrence be- 
fore which this love of God is impotent; no boundary of human need 
or cosmic demarcation beyond its reach. For this God has over- 
turned the restless human quest for him by coming into human life 
himself. “God so loved the world that he gave his only Son” (John 
3: 16a). In Jesus of Nazareth, God is with men—the Light of their 
darkness, the One who alone forgives their sins, the Companion of 
their loneliness, the Bearer of new and fulfilling possibilities and 
power for personal and social life. 

The full measure of God’s gift of love is exposed, however, by the 
refusal to stand outside of the darkness and sin, the loneliness and 
futility of the world in which God has chosen to dwell. The love 
which did not hesitate to enter human life also did not shrink from 
bearing the unfathomable humiliation of rejection. Its only reply 
was to hang upon a Cross, holding out the reconciling declaration of 
forgiveness. Jesus of Nazareth upon the Cross—this is the trans- 
forming act whereby the love of God covers the frontal rejection of 
men and redeems them. “Whoever believes in him should not 
perish but have eternal life” (John 3: 16b). Men who will let go 
of their rebellion against the God who will not let them go, are made 
new in motive, capacity, and action by the same love whereby God 
has become one of them and has redeemed them. Men are actually 
transformed from self-seeking and self-justification to the bearing of 
one another’s burdens in humility and gratitude for the new possi- 
bilities of human fulfillment and for the prospect of a continuing 
series of events that will bring increasing realization of the good. 

The New Testament calls this Gospel “eternal,” but in a sense 
which is sharply opposed to many current notions. It is easy to 
speak of the eternal as the timeless in opposition to that interconnec- 
tion of space and time, which characterizes history. The New Testa- 
ment speaks rather of the Gospel as timely, as a message of the bear- 
ing of what has happened upon what is now happening. What 
makes the Gospel “eternal” is the fact that it announces the dawn 
of a new age in the midst of the old age. The old age passes away; 
the new age has no end. The new age is always in conflict with 
the present age which is fading. ‘The Gospel is “eternal” because 
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it announces the coming of God’s kingdom to those who will receive 
it, inviting men to recognize the transition, now impending, from 
the kingdoms of this world to the kingdom of our Lord. In this 
conception of “eternal” there is nothing static, since the Gospel 
points to God’s moving strength that is now battling and conquering 
his foes; there is nothing archaic, since it heralds the coming of doom 
or dawn to men now living; there is nothing unearthly, because it 
points to the coming of God’s kingdom on earth, in the midst of 
man’s present anxieties and agonies. The Gospel is rightly pro- 
claimed not by historians, speaking from a reconstructed first cen- 
tury, nor by theologians, speaking from a system of organized knowl- 
edge, but by reporters, who stand at the boundary of two competing 
ages, broadcasting news from the front-line. 

Missionary preaching and teaching can only be the Gospel of God 
in so far as it emanates from that front-line. The reporting must 
always be contemporary, concerned with what God is doing now. 
Yet, the Gospel would not be good news unless it were historical; 
and that means that what God is doing now, and will do, is insep- 
arable from what God has done. Thus, the front-line missionary 
reporting in our time, also, can only be the Gospel in so far as it 
remains in the context of what men saw when first the new age broke 
upon the old. The good news of God is the word of truth and life 
in so far as it is “the old, old story”; and it is the “old, old story” in 
so far as it is not told “back there” but “here and now.” It is the 
story underlying the Trinitarian faith of the Church, the story of 
how and why Jesus Christ is Lord. 

The story begins with the life of a people. And what it says is 
that the God who moves in the life of that people shapes the life 
and destiny of all people in accordance with his fulfilling purposes. 
The story reaches its climax in a supreme miracle of creation, reve- 
lation, and redemption, when God raised Jesus from the dead, and 
when as living Lord this same Jesus revisited his disciples, disclosing 
to them who God his Father actually was. The message of the res- 
urrection was so new that all things became new for the disciples, 
so good that in all events they saw the one continuing transforma- 
tion which God was accomplishing through the King of the new 
age. A revolution was in the making, the different aspects of which 
can perhaps best be summarized by contrasting the two ages: the old 
age, before the resurrection, and the new age, following it. 
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The present evil age is the sphere— 


where Satan usurps God’s sover- 
eignty 

where sin reigns - 

where the Law reigns 

where death reigns 

where flesh reigns 

where the kings of the earth ex-<— 
ert lordship 


The coming new age is the sphere— 


where God’s sovereignty is un- 
contested 

where righteousness reigns 

where grace reigns 

where life reigns 

where the Spirit reigns 

where the King of kings subdues 
them 


where men are bound in slavery 
to which they are blind —» where men are freed to become 
slaves of the lord whom they 
know and love 

where sons are adopted in and 
through that agony 

where men love neighbor and 
enemy, giving lives for others 

where there is unending peace 
and power to make peace 

where all work is done in the 
Lord and is blessed by him 

where the one way leads to glori- 
fication 


where all creation is in agony 


where men seek self-justification, — 
self-superiority, self-defense 
where there is unending and mad 
fruitless lusting and warring 
where all work ends in futility 
and condemnation 
where all ways lead to destruc. | 
tion | 
It is important to bear in mind that the two spheres are in cease- 
less conflict, the fluidity of this warfare being indicated by the arrows 
on the chart. The battle line, moreover, is not a line, but a pur- 
posive and progressive series of God’s works by which he has brought 
and is bringing his kingdom to men. God’s Spirit and power were 
at work in the covenant with Israel, wherever the faith of patriarch, 
king, priest, and prophet was genuinely grounded in God’s promises 
(Heb. 11; Rom. 4: 1-22). The same power was manifested in the 
vocation and mission of John. In “the fullness of time” the king- 
dom was uniquely revealed in the incarnation of the Son, i.e., in his 
whole human mission: his birth, his baptism by the Spirit, his strug- 
gles with Satan for the freeing of men, his teaching and guidance of 
disciples, the covenant sealed by his atoning death, the exaltation to 
the right hand of power, the promised gift of the Spirit to his dis- 
ciples. In each deed of God’s love the whole drama of life-through- 
death was enacted, each deed pointing backward to the sowing of the 
seed and forward to the full harvest. ‘The news embraced each gift 
and work of the Spirit, set within the total compass of God’s redemp- 
tive plan. Whether attention focused on separate episode or the 
whole work, it meant good news to the apostles. 
From the first sowing of the seed onward, the response of men to 
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the news became an intrinsic part of the news itself. The acceptance 
by Jesus of his vocation, for example, was essential to the drama. 
His ability to see, to hear, to understand what God was doing was 
itself a sign of the kingdom. The power of the Spirit was demon- 
strated by his perfect obedience and complete trust, by his humble 
washing of men’s feet, and his waiting on their table. Every act that 
was motivated by the Spirit signalled the power and presence of God. 
Even the rejection of Jesus’ authority by the Pharisees and the de- 
fection of his disciples became part of the good news of how God 
was carrying through his judgment in their midst. 

Similarly, the responses of the disciples to the risen Lord become 
woven into the news of the resurrection. ‘Their initial blindness and 
doubt were overcome by his power to heal their eyes and transform 
their hearts. The miracle wrought in them was inherent in the 
event of creation and redemption wrought in him. The news gave 
to them an assignment and the effective empowerment by which they 
could accept and fulfill that assignment. All the responses flowing 
from their hearts and wills became contemporary signs of the lord- 
ship of Christ. “The news was good because they were enabled to 
‘do what had previously been impossible. Their total activity as 
newsmen became a part of the news itself, a fruit of the Spirit which 
was ushering in the new time. 

This news which the apostles carried to their fellows was not, how- 
ever, accepted as good. Because of their message the apostles were 
ignored, ridiculed, imprisoned, executed. Nevertheless the Spirit 
was able to turn even such reactions to good account. The news 
was recognized as good by the Church when the Spirit was poured 
out on the body of believers, and when it displayed power to convert 
the listeners to the name of Jesus (the Pentecost narratives). In be- 
coming good to the Church, the news became the Church’s task, 
every believer and every congregation becoming a witness and a 
servant. ‘The total corporate life of the congregation became a sign 
of the transformation of the world. Furthermore, each witness and 
each congregation becomes a part of the Gospel, an event linked into 
that chain of events through which a gracious Lord is reconciling the 
world to himself. The Church, with each of its members, is called 
to share in the sufferings of the Messiah “becoming like him in his 
death” in order that they may “know him and the power of his 
resurrection” (Phil. 3: 10). The Church is the body of Christ, 
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through which he continues his mission in the world, waging God’s 
warfare until the last enemy is subdued. 

The Church’s mission is a part of its message, and its message is a 
part of its mission, because its total life, as manifested in each activity, 
is a witness to what God has done, will do, and is now doing. The 
missionary vocation of the Church includes a manifold of essential 
services by means of which the Lord works through his Church and 
the Church works out its obligation to its Head. There are the serv- 
ices of unique proclamation: preaching—which points back to what 
God has done in exalting Jesus as Lord, and forward to the coming. 
manifestation of this lordship to all creatures; teaching—which makes 
clear the emancipation and the obligations of the life of the new age, 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. 8: 2); the break- 
ing of bread and prayer—through which the Church translates its 
worship and fellowship into simple everyday terms of the common 
life of the Body of Christ; steadfast witness—by which the Church, 
like its Lord, stands fearlessly before governors and kings, forgives 
its persecutors and proclaims the love and the power of God; peace- 
making—through which the reconciliation between God and men 
and between men and men is proclaimed and enacted and Christ’s 
ultimate triumph over the organized power of darkness, discord, and 
division is anticipated. ‘There are also the services of unique identi- 
fication: healing—the identification with the despised, forlorn, for- 
gotten men, with all who are sick “in body, mind or estate’; serving 
the Lord—the identification with the structural social situation in 
which all men are set, involving relationships of authority and obli- 
gation in the family, in economic, and political activity over which 
the mind of Christ seeks control, and in which, through the ordinary 
occupations of ordinary men, Christ seeks to proclaim the good news; 
suffering and rejoicing—the identification with the agony of the 
world in its travail of release and joyous consummation. This mani- 
fold of activity is permeated by a single source and a single goal. 
“There are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; There are varieties 
of service, but the same Lord; There are varieties of working, but it 
is the same God who inspires them all in everyone” (I Cor. 12: 4-6). 

The good news thus comes to embrace the whole of God’s work 
among men, including what happens within their hearts and what 
their hands do (whether they participate or refuse to participate). 
The good news tells the story of what God has done in and through 
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Israel, the prophets, the Messiah, the apostles, the Church. The 
report concerning what God has done becomes recent and even cur- 
rent news when the Spirit enables a person to see what Christ is now 
doing on the present scene of battle. And wherever men detect signs 
of the powerful invasion of God’s kingdom, those signs point to the 
purpose and the consummation of God’s redemptive plan for the 
world. 


IV. THE STRATEGY OF Gop’s CONTEMPORANEITY 


This Gospel of God’s covenant relation with men, embracing, as 
it does, God’s forgiveness of their sins, deliverance from darkness and 
death, and his gift of eternal life is the substance of the missionary 
proclamation of the Church. The Church’s response to this Gospel, 
in language and in action by which men may be persuaded, involves 
strategy. Ina word, strategy is the way in which the Gospel becomes 
contemporary. 

Contemporaneity and modernity are not the same. The differ- 
ence is this: modernity is the adaptation of the Gospel to the present 
situation; contemporaneity is the adaptation of the present situation 
to the Gospel. If the missionary movement undertook to derive the 
substance and significance of its proclamation from what is going on 
in the world around it, it could only become unsteady. Alternately 
impressed and oppressed by the course of events and the patterns of 
culture, it could never persuade men, for it would possess no per- 
suasive confidence in itself. But if the missionary movement under- 
takes to explore the Gospel in the context of the stirring vitality of 
the Biblical story, it cannot fail to discover two things. 

The first is the ongoing contemporaneity of Jesus Christ. “For 
He, who had always been God by nature, did not cling to his preroga- 
tives as God’s equal, but stripped himself of all privilege by consent- 
ing to be a slave by nature and being born a mortal man. And, hav- 
ing become man, he humbled himself by living a life of utter obe- 
dience, even to the extent of dying, and the death he died was the 
death of a common criminal. That is why God has now lifted him 
so high, and has given him the name beyond all names, so that at the 
name of Jesus ‘every knee shall bow,’ whether in Heaven or Earth 
or under the earth. And that is why, in the end, ‘every tongue shall 


confess’ that Jesus Christ is the Lord, to the glory of God the Father’ 


(Phil. 2: 6-11, Phillips). 
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The second discovery is the sensitivity to historical and social 
changes as the bearer of God’s pressing home his plans for the ful- 
fillment of his purposes. Obviously this does not mean that change 
as such is divine. Equally obviously, it does mean that stability as 
such is not divine. According to the Gospel, historical and social 
change is the instrument of God’s new order in so far as such change 
breaks through and breaks down the self-justifying patterns and pre- 
tensions of the old order. For “God has chosen what the world calls 
foolish to shame the wise; He has chosen what the world calls weak 
to shame the strong. He has chosen things of little strength and 
small repute, yes and even things which have no real existence to 
explode the pretensions of the things that are—that no man may boast 
in the presence of God” (I Cor. 1: 27-29, Phillips). It is the quin- 
tessential business of the missionary movement, from its advanced 
position on the boundary of the two ages, to report what God is 
breaking up in order to get on with his Kingdom in the world. 

The strategy of God’s contemporaneity is decisively evident in the 
present situation in the Communist movement. The boundary line 
between the two ages is being drawn where old ways of thinking and 
living, long insensitive in their self-justification to God’s purposes 
and men’s living needs, are being overtaken by the force of new ideas 
and new patterns of life. Communism is the burning fire of judg- 
ment and the consuming fire of a fresh idolatry. And the missionary 
obligation of the Church compels the Church to announce this judg- 
ment and to contend against this idolatry in the name of the triune 
God. The lightning comes in very truth from the east and shines 
as far as the west; and the twain shall never meet until both are 
cleansed and reconciled to God in Christ. 

The preventive against a totalitarian resolution of the present 
revolutionary struggle for power is the adaptation and purification 
of democratic traditions and institutions commensurate with the 
factors making for social disintegration. Under no circumstances, 
however, does the future of Christianity depend upon such a renewal 
ofdemocracy. On the contrary, the vitality and health of democracy 
depend upon the sensitivity of the Christian Church to the power 
revolution of our time, upon the consequent timeliness of the Chris- 
tian message of judgment and hope, and upon the depth and range 
of the democratic response to the strategy of God’s contemporaneity. 

Which is revolution and which is counter-revolution? Counter- 
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revolution is always an organized attempt to freeze the status quo 
by claiming for it a permanence and validity which defy the “march 
of time.” Revolution, on the other hand, is social change at an ac- 
celerated tempo in the direction of displacing an intolerable by a 
tolerable order of society. “The peace of all things,’ said Augustine 
in a classic statement, “is the tranquility of order. Order is the 
distribution which allots things equal and unequal, each to its own 
place. . . . It is therefore with the desire for peace that wars are 
waged, even by those who take pleasure in exercising their warlike 
nature in command and battle. And hence it is obvious that peace 
is the end sought by war. For every man seeks peace by waging war, 
but no man seeks war by making peace. For even they who inten- 
tionally interrupt the peace in which they are living have no hatred 
of peace, but only wish it changed into a peace which suits them bet- 
ter” (De civ. dei, XIX, 13). This he wrote in The City of God, the 
first comprehensive attempt to apply the Trinitarian faith of the 
Church to the whole sweep of human history. 

Historic Christianity has often been on the side of counter-revolu- 
tion; authentic Christianity has never been. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob is the God not of the dead but of the living. Those 
who set out under his command to “flee from the wrath to come’’— 
if they so much as cast a backward glance, suffer the dehumanizing 
petrefaction of savorless salt. “‘Remember Lot’s wife!’’ (Lk. 17: 32). 
“When you see a cloud rise in the west, you say at once, ‘a shower is 
coming’; and so it happens. And when you see the south wind blow- 
ing, you say, ‘there will be scorching heat’; and so it happens. You 


hypocrites! You know how to interpret the appearance of earth and | 


sky; but why do you not know how to interpret the present time?” 
(Lk. 12: 54-56). “And [Abraham] went out, not knowing whither 
he went. . . . For he looked for the city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God” (Heb. 11: 8, 10). Consistent with 
its conviction that the living God moves in mysterious and historical 
ways, his wonders to perform, the Biblical record is replete with 
testimony to the fact that “the road back’’ lies ahead and that the 
sign of authentic repentance is the instant readiness to leave all and 
“follow him” who transforms all sign posts of the past in his redemp- 
tive “‘present-future” (kairos). “If any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creation” (II Cor. 5: 17). And to this witness to the transforming 
activity of the God whose Gospel is good news, the Christian Church 
is in word and deed committed. 
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There is thus no possibility of understanding our time without 
recognizing that we stand in the tension and turmoil of a revolution, 
the bearer of which is the Communist movement. It is idle and 
irresponsible before the triune God to wish that such a movement 
had never emerged, or that one had been born in quieter times; to 
be misled by the obvious and inevitable idolatry of the revolution 
(no revolution redeems; this is Christ’s work!), or to suppose that 
the revolution can be disposed of by crushing its bearer by the sheer 
force of might. ‘This is not to say that the power and strategy of 
resistance are to be abandoned. The point is that resistance—no 
matter how strong—must presuppose the deep-going significance of 
the context, the dynamics, and the direction of the revolution, as the 
strategy of God’s contemporaneity. 

The success of Communism is in a special sense a judgment on the 
Christian Church, on the things left undone: protection for the help- 
less and exploited, food for the hungry, rest and recreation for the 
toil-worn. ‘The Communist slogan, “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need,” is not unlike Paul’s word to 
the Romans, “Be not slothful in business . . . distributing to the 
necessities of the saints.’” ‘““Ihe Churches and their semi-Christian- 
ity have aroused in many the expectation of change, but because of 
the actions (or inaction) of the Churches these expectations were 
not fulfilled.” ‘The Gospel declares that “God so loved the world”; 
Communism bans race discrimination; “Christians applaud Mac- 
Arthur’s ‘the raving masses of China’ and subscribe to a press which 
writes of ‘the mad animals of Red China.’” Does not the Church 
bear the responsibility for the state of our world? Has it not lost 
the sense that it must be a leaven, a ferment which, although it must 
be mixed with the dough, can never, never become one with the 
dough? 

Micah announced that for the sin of Judah, Zion would become a 
ploughed field and Jerusalem a heap of ruins. But three genera- 
tions of Judeans after Micah’s time were given opportunity to change 
their ways before that end came. ‘““The end of a nation, of an era, 
of a culture is as certain as the death of any individual man—but the 
date cannot be predicted. Therefore ‘take ye heed, watch and pray; 
for ye know not when the time is’” (Mk. 13: 33). If Russia is As- 
syria, the Church has yet time for repentance and obedience—but 
equally the Church can repent and obey if Russia is Babylon and the 
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end of our era has come. ‘“The end of this age is sure, but God is as ( 
in the end.” “All flesh is grass; the grass withereth, the flower fad- free 
eth, because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it... but the © 
word of our God shall stand forever’ (Isa. 40: 7-8), and in that end 5¥™ 
“we shall not all sleep but we shall be changed” (I Cor. 15: 51) and. "8 
“whether we live or die we are the Lord’s” (Rom. 14: 8). Facing a - 
possible ‘“‘end of an era,” there is no room for despair, “for godly Spu 
sorrow worketh repentance and salvation’’; only “the sorrow of the me 
world worketh death” (II Cor. 7: 10). This is Christian eschatology. ao 

The Church must accept the judgment of God’s word on its rela ©™ 


tion to Western culture. The attempt to equate Western culture, 
either Western democracy, or codes of conduct and manners, or intel  P 
lectual and aesthetic standards—even the “Graeco-Judean synthesis” 

—with Christianity is idolatry. ‘““There has never been a ‘Christian 

culture.’ There have been more or less Christianized cultures as T 
well as cultures falling away from Christianity.” There is truth in’ pres 
the charge that the Church has confused culture and the Gospel. mot 
There is truth in the charge that Western Christianity has been the _ with 
tool of imperialism. And this sin the Church must repent of for _ self: 


the past and guard against for the future. dept 

But we cannot abstract ourselves from our culture. We take it} Mov 
with us wherever we go, whatever we do. This cultural baggage is. in a 
most in evidence when we go from a complex civilization to a sim-|__Self- 
pler agrarian group. Here the Christian must strive and must watch| the « 
continuously that he takes his culture to men as a gift, a service-| to tt 
never as a command or requirement. Western medicine and agri-} [0 m 


cultural techniques, for instance, are obviously services which the} _ like 
Church owes, but even Gothic architecture and California dres} will 
fashions can be serviceable. ‘There is no definite rule; each specific bein; 
offering must be appraised in each specific situation. TI 

Other cultures also have their gifts to offer and the Western] al b 
Church must recognize its own need and acknowledge them with} T€Sp¢ 
joyful gratitude. The Church in Europe and America, as well as 
the Church in Asia or Africa, works in a pagan environment. There} "Y- 





is much justification for the view that “the whole edifice of (our) head 
culture is cracked and madly askew; the work of self-contradicting} ' 2° 
builders, erecting towers that aspire to heaven on a fault in thef ‘SSE 

reflec 


earth’s crust.” If the Church is to free itself from sharing this 
“‘skewedness,” it must use the tools of other cultures. 
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Since as human beings, we are continually prone to see our ways 
as God’s ways, the Church must always take care to keep her message 
free from local elements. Lambs are not to be stressed in the Arctic 
Circle, nor iron anchors and safe harbors in central Africa. The 
symbols of the Church must be those universally understood; cleans- 
ing, remission of debt, the Fatherhood of God, the cross of Christ, 
his resurrection and real presence, the renewing power of the Holy 
Spirit. It also belongs to the strategy of God’s contemporaneity that 
the symbols which point to the decisive events of the Gospel should 
also be universally communicable. Indeed, there is no limit to the 
communicative versatility and persuasiveness of the global mission 
of the Church when, purged of its anxiety for itself, it takes up its 
position on the invasion boundary of the old age by the new. 


V. BURNING THE Boats AND GOING AHEAD 


The dynamic activity of the triune God in the Gospel and in the 
present situation calls for a dynamic and total response. No other 
motivation of the global mission of the Church will be commensurate 
with its missionary obligation. The last stronghold of missionary 
self-reliance has been stormed. The missionary himself is to be 
deprived of the consciousness that he is a missionary; the missionary 
movement, that it is a missionary movement. ‘There is no escape 
in all such consciousness of the mortal peril of self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness has been the hold-out in the human situation, from 
the days of Genesis 3 and until now, of man’s immediate response 
to the sovereign claims of God in Christ. The radical alternative 
to missionary self-consciousness is discipleship. The missionary is, 
like every other Christian, a disciple. Only when this is the case 
will the reverse condition take over the Church: every Christian, 
being a disciple, is a missionary. 

The difference between a missionary and a disciple is not theologi- 
cal but geometrical. It expresses the relative positions of each with 
respect to the boundary between the age which is passing away and 
the age which is being formed by the strategy of God’s contemporane- 
ity. In this sense, the missionary is the disciple who is not only 
headed for the front-line, but is actually there. And this front-line 
is not geographical (it really never was, except in the most limited 
sense) but theological; theological, in the sense that it is defined by 
reflection upon the witness to what God is doing in the world. In 
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the words of a contemporary casualty to the exposed positions on the 
boundary, “the disciple simply burns his boats and goes ahead. He 
is called out, and has to forsake his old life in order that he may 
‘exist’ in the strictest sense of the word. . . . The disciple is dragged 
out of his relative security into a life of absolute insecurity, from a 
life which is observable and calculable into a life where everything 
is unobservable and fortuitous, out of the realm of finite, and into 
the realm of infinite possibilities. . . . Discipleship means adherence 
to Christ, and, because Christ is the object of that adherence, it must 
take the form of discipleship. An abstract Christology, a doctrinal 
system, a general religious knowledge . . . are essentially inimical 
to the whole conception of following Christ. . . . An abstract idea 

. can never be followed in personal obedience. Christianity 
without the living Christ is inevitably Christianity without disciple- 
ship, and Christianity without discipleship is always Christianity 
without the living Christ” (Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Disci- 
pleship, New York, Macmillan, 1949, pp. 51-52). 

The missionary movement has not always clearly understood this 
uncompromising nature of its motivation. It has appealed in vari- 
ous times and in various ways to Scripture, to eschatology, to history 
and example, to the Spirit, and to the Church, as the source of its 
motivation. And while these appeals have not been unused by the 
Lord of the harvest, they have missed the solid and central core of 
the missionary response. The main difficulty is that all these ap- 
peals leave a gap between the missionary obligation and missionary 
motivation. Let us, therefore, turn to an attitude which accounts 


for obligation not as a derivative from some other conviction or | 


analysis, but as an immediate reaction to the Lord whom we meet 
in faith. Here missionary motivation is conceived as man’s inevita- 
ble response to the whole revelation of God in Christ. In this view, 
missionary obligation is not a deduction, but a reflex of faith. It is 
spontaneous, not studied; primary, not secondary; prior not subse- 
quent; reflexive, not derivative. ‘This is the missionary response as 
discipleship. It packs urgency which no other formulation can ap- 
proach. For this is no formulation but a relation. 

This response comes out of the faith, belief, and love which we 
have in our Lord. If you have heard the news, you must proclaim 
it! If you have met the Lord, you must introduce him! If you 
have been missionized, you must missionize! If you have been re- 
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vived, you will make yourself an agent of revival! In fact, if we 
were pure, redeemed, persons—obligation would not be the word 
we want at all. This missionary reaction is to the “New Man”’ the 
joyous seizing of opportunity to respond to a missionary God. But, 
of course, in so far as the “Old Man” hangs on, that opportunity must 
be translated as obligation. Even so, Christians are not so much 
obligated to missions; they are caught up in Christ’s struggle, reach- 
ing out through missions to communicate that life of faith which he 
would share and which we cannot even be said to have known until 
we have participated in passing it on. We are compelled to witness 
by love for a witnessing Lord. 

He who came to seek and save the lost, he whose lordship has been 
revealed over the whole life, continues his work through the testi- 
mony and the life of the witnessing community. And we who testify 
and witness do it, not because of some mandate from him, but simply 
because he is who he is and what he is to us. It may be questioned 
whether missions could be commanded any more than love can be. 
There is a commandment to love; but that order does not create love. 
Neither could the Dominical command (Matt. 28: 19-20) create wit- 
ness, however authentic the text might be proved to be. If it were 
heard as effectual command, it would be because the hearer was al- 
ready “‘next to’”’ Christ and so responding to him. The Great Com- 
mission is therefore better understood as a description of Christian 
response than as a directive for Christian action. 

The missionary motive, therefore, is not obligation to something 
(Bible, Gospel, Church, or present situation) but response to Some- 
one. Why do we witness at home and abroad? Because we are 
bound to Someone, in him we have covenanted with our God, been 
covenanted with by God; we have entered into, and been entered 
into; and reaching out is the reflex to all that. We are not obligated 
by something that happened long ago or was given once upon a time. 
We respond to something going on right now, operative today: just 
as in the United States, we are not obligated to the Constitution as 
to something worked out in 1789, but are bound to its meaning for 
us now. So the source of the missionary obligation is in our relation 
with our Lord. The disciple simply burns his boats and goes ahead. 

There can therefore be no stereotype for Christian missions. Mis- 
sionary action is creative in response to the living knowledge of God 
and his gospel, his activity in the world. Missionary action will 
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proclaim in the word and sign of sermon and sacrament the accepta- 
ble year of the Lord. It will be compassionate, like the Lord, bring- 
ing healing of body and soul to suffering humanity, meeting men’s 
physical as well as their spiritual needs, encouraging, realizing their 
new hope. Missionary action will be comprehensive, that is, it will 
reach out, go “‘to every creature’ and “all nations,” to gather all the 
peoples of the world into the Body of Christ, so that one single offer- 
ing of dedication may be presented to God in the Spirit. And mis- 
sionary action will be profoundly personal—in the unaffected and un- 
hindered openness and freedom of personal encounter—bearing a 
comprehensive witness by life and speech to the whole revelation of 
God through Christ, in the power of the Spirit. The shape which 
the proclamation should take, the forms of compassion, the ways and 
degrees of gathering in (sometimes, as in the case of the “younger 
churches,” this is done best by letting go), the possibilities of personal 
witness—these are determined by the social, political, and economic 
realities of successive present situations in which we live. Precisely 
what we are obliged to do as missionary Christians (the only kind of 
Christian there is) depends upon the way things are and upon what 
God in Christ is doing in the midst of them. Missionaries without 
stereotypes but with unflagging faith and flexibility, obedience and 


trust—these are the disciples who, having burned their boats, go 


ahead. 
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THE CHURCH* 


By Kart Lupwic ScHMIDT 


HE word éxxAnoia is not found in the following books of the 

New Testament: Mark, Luke, John, II Tim., Titus, I Peter, 

II Peter, I John, II John, Jude. Its absence from II Tim., 
Titus, I and II John is not surprising, since I Tim. and III John 
have it—and Jude is too short to be of statistical value. What is 
more remarkable is its non-appearance in the Petrine Epistles. But 
it may well be asked whether the thing itself is not there, although 
the word is missing, since in I Pet. special emphasis is laid upon the 
O.T. community and its meaning, with the use of O.T. expressions; 
and the same question forces itself upon our attention in the case 
of the three Gospels, Mark, Luke and John. 


1. AcTs OF THE APOSTLES 


Since the Matthaean éxxAnoia passages are disputed and of doubt- 
ful interpretation, it seems better to start from the frequent and 
varied use of the word in Acts. The early examples are of the 
highest importance, viz., ii, 47; v, 11; vii, 38; viii, 1; viii, 3; ix, 31. 
Here we read of “the éxx\noia which was in Jerusalem” (viii, 1); of 
Israel as “the éxxAnoia in the wilderness” (vii, 38), echoing Deut. ix, 
10, where LXX éxxAnoia = Heb. gahal; and of the éxxdnota “through- 
out all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria” (ix, 31). While the indi- 
vidual congregation is generally indicated, in one example the ref- 
erence is to a group of congregations, and therefore “Church” is a 
better rendering than “Congregation.” It should be added that 
there is some good textual evidence for reading the plural at ix, 31, 
instead of the singular—éxxAnota and éxx\noia: both mean the same 
thing. The plural is better attested at xv, 41, and is undisputed 
atxvi, 5. Elsewhere the singular predominates and indicates, either 


* This is a shortened version of the article on éxxAnoia in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament; the English translation is by J. R. Coates, and the full text is pub- 
lished in Bible Key Words, Harper and Brothers, 1951; the reprint is used with the permis- 
sion of the publishers. 
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explicitly or by implication, the congregation at Jerusalem (xi, 22; 
xli, 1; xii, 5; xv, 4, 22); or at Syrian Antioch (xi, 26; xiii, 1; xiv, 27; 
xv, 3); or at Caesarea (xviii, 22); or at Ephesus (xx, 17, 28). The 
phrase xar’ éxxAnoiay (xiv, 23) means “Church-wise”’ (gemeinde-weise) 
and may presuppose the plural use of the word; Luther translates 
“in den Gemeinden”; A.V. and R.V. “in every Church.” A spe. 
cially pregnant saying is Acts xx, 28; Nestle compares this with Ps. 
Ixxiii, 2 (Heb. lxxiv, 2) where, however, the word is guvaywyn (Heb. 
‘edhah). 

The special peculiarity of the N.T. idea of the Church comes out 
clearly in the passages just reviewed. It must be emphasized that, 
without regard to any question of precedence, the congregation at 
different places is simply called éxxdnoia. Mere localization is not 
the main point in these cases—as is shown by the mention of an 
éxxAnoia “throughout all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria” (Acts ix, 
31). It must further be emphasized that singular and plural are 
used promiscuously. This does not mean that the éxxAyaia is divided 
into éxxAnoiar, or that, vice versa, it is formed by the coming together 
of the latter. It means that the éxxdnoia is present in a certain place, 
and this is not affected by the mention of éxxAnaia: elsewhere. When 
we translate, we must either say “Congregation” and “Congrega- 
tions,” or “Church” and “Churches”; and the former is to be pre- 
ferred. ‘The reason why we cannot entirely dispense with the word 
“Church” is that “Congregation” has come to be used to differen- 
tiate the smaller local group from the whole body of Christian people. 
It is significant that the same term is applied to the Jewish Christian 
Congregation, say, in Jerusalem, and to a Gentile Christian one, 
e.g.,in Antioch. Ornamental epithets are never employed; the only 
attribute, so to speak, is the genitive, “of God,” which comes from| 
the O.T. It is generally omitted, but always to be understood in| 
order to give éxxAyoia its full weight. The éxxdAnoia of God is always 
regarded as being distinguished from, or opposed to, other forms of 
society—as is made clear at Acts ii, 47, where the Christians are dis 
tinguished from “‘all the people” (Aaév) or “‘all the world.” 

Three times in one chapter (xix, 32, 39, 40) éxxAnoia means an as 
sembly or gathering of the heathen, and is a purely secular expres 
sion. If we act on the fundamentally necessary and reasonable 
principle of consistency in translating passages from the same au 
thor, we shall have to reject the word “Church.” The word “Con 
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gregation” would be better, if we could use it, like the German 
“Gemeinde,” perhaps with a suitable adjective, to denote a political 
meeting. ‘The simplest rendering is here the most satisfactory, viz., 
“gathering.”” This would give us the right starting-point for dif- 
ferentiating between Church gatherings and those of a worldly char- 
acter. It would then be easy to see the obvious point implied by 
the use of both singular and plural: if you speak of gatherings, you 
must be thinking of people gathering themselves together. The 
mere gathering tells us nothing; everything depends on the char- 
acter of those who are gathered. The addition of the words, ‘of 
God” or “of the Lord,” points to him who gathers men, or allows 
them to gather themselves; and when this is followed by the phrase, 
“which he purchased” (Acts xx, 28), it is clear that God gathers his 
own. ‘The éxxdnoia is composed of all who belong to him. The 
use of the adjective “whole” at Acts v, 11 and xv, 22 bears out this 
idea of corporate unity; it adds nothing new, but serves to stress an 
idea already involved in the expression, “Church of God.” The 
contrast with other (worldly) éxxAnoiac is not a matter of quantity 
but of quality. Size is an object in the case of a national gathering, 
but not for the gathering of the people of God. The essential is 
that God gathers his own. Numbers depend upon him who calls, 
and only secondarily upon those who respond to the call. “Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them.” (Matt. xviii, 20.) 


2. PAULINE EPISTLEs, I 


Paul’s usage is practically the same as that of Acts. There is no 
divergence between Jewish and Gentile Christians in their way of 
looking at this subject. The use of the plural might be taken as 
showing that congregations stand side by side on an equal footing; 
good examples of this are “other Churches” (II Cor. xi, 8) and “the 
rest of the Churches” (II Cor. xii, 13); cf. “no Church” (Phil. iv, 15). 
But that is not the decisive point; it is not simply juxtaposition, but 
incorporation, with which we are concerned. The idea of corporate 
unity, mentioned above, finds expression in a number of ways: ‘“‘the 
whole Church” (Rom. xvi, 23; I Cor. xiv, 23); “all the Churches” 
(Rom. xvi, 4, 16; I Cor. vii, 17; xiv, 33; II Cor. viii, 18; xi, 28); 
“everywhere in every Church” (I Cor. iv, 17). Other references 
show that it is easy to pass from singular to plural, and vice versa. 
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The alternative readings at I Cor. xiv, 35 show that. In any case 
the plural is found in the two verses immediately preceding. Paul 
tells how he has persecuted the “Church” in Gal. i, 13 (cf. I Cor. 
xv, 9; Phil. iii, 6) and goes on in Gal. i, 22 to speak of the “Churches” 
of Judaea. Singular and plural appear to be interchangeable in 
I Cor. x, 32 and xi, 16. 

The éxxdnoia is often definitely localized: Cenchreae (Rom. xvi, 
1); Corinth (I Cor. i, 2; II Cor. i, 1); Laodicea (Col. iv, 16); Thessa- 
lonica (I Thess. i, 1; II Thess. i, 1); Asia (I Cor. xvi, 19); Galatia 
(I Cor. xvi, 1; Gal. i, 2); Macedonia (II Cor. viii, 1); Judaea (Gal. 
i, 22; I Thess. ii, 14). 

The omission of the definite article is frequent, but makes no dif- 
ference: I Cor. xiv, 4 (followed immediately, in wv. 5, 12, by éxxAnoia 
with the art.); xiv, 19, 28, 35; I Tim. iii, 5, 15. Obviously éxxdnoia 
has almost become a proper name. ‘The article can also be omitted 
with the plural, e.g., II Cor. viii, 23, though it appears in vv. 19 
and 24. 

A fellowship small enough to meet in a house can be called é- 
kAnoia, e.g., Rom. xvi, 5; Philem. 2. One such finds a place beside 
the other larger Churches (I Cor. xvi, 19), and it is important to 
notice that another is included among the recipients of a profound 
discussion of the true nature of the Church (Col. iv, 15). 

Strong support is found in I Cor. i, 2 and II Cor. i, 1 for the con- 
tention that the Church is not a great community made up of an 


accumulation of small communities, but is truly present in its whole- | 
ness in every company of believers, however small. The proper | 


translation in those verses is not “the Corinthian Congregation’— 
taking its place beside the Roman, etc.—but “the Congregation, 
Church, Gathering, as it is in Corinth.” When it is said that in 
such a gathering anyone is despised (I Cor. vi, 4), that people come 
together (I Cor. xi, 18; cf. xiv, 23 and Acts xiv, 27), that women 
must keep silence (I Cor. xiv, 34), or that it must not be burdened 
(I Tim. v, 16), it is not the local congregation, but the Church as a 
whole, that is in view. 

Practically the only attribute which Paul applies to the éxxAnaia 
by way of definition is the genitive, “of God.” He adds this both 
to the singular (I Cor. i, 2; x, 32; xi, 22; xv, 9; Gal. i, 13; I Tim. iti, 
5, 15) and to the plural (I Cor. xi, 16; I Thess. ii, 14; II Thess. i, 4); 
that it is used with both is more important than might appear at 
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first sight. Distinguishing as we do between the Church as a whole 
and the individual congregation, we are accustomed to speak of “the 
Church of God,” but not of “the congregations of God.” The fact 
that Paul does so speak is another indication that he does not differ- 
entiate, as was done later, between “Church” and “congregation.” 
Again, if the words, “of God,” are omitted, as they often are, they 
are always to be understood, just as “Kingdom”’ in the N.T. always 
means the Kingdom of God, unless it is explicitly described as an 
earthly realm. It should be noted that in some MSS. they have suit- 
ably been added, e.g., at I Cor. xiv, 4; Phil. iii, 6. It is always God 
who works in and through the éxxAnaia; cf. I Cor. xii, 28. 

God works “in Christ,” and so here and there the two names are 
both mentioned, the most perfect example being I Thess. ii, 14: “the 
Churches of God which are in Judaea in Christ Jesus.” Galatians 
i, 22 has only “in Christ,” omitting “of God”; Rom. xvi, 16 has only 
“of (the) Christ,” the genitive having the same meaning as the for- 
mula “in Christ.” In any case the genitive, rod Xpiorod, should not 
be translated into the mere adjective, “Christian.” Paul is not 
speaking of a Christian Church or congregation, besides which there 
may be another Church or congregation, but of God’s gathering in 
Christ. There is only one example of the addition of the words, 
“of the saints,” viz., I Cor. xiv, 33 (qualifying, as it happens, “all 
the Churches’) but this need cause no surprise, since at I Cor. i, 2 
the éxxAnoia is identified with “them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus.” 

A thorough examination of the passages in which the word é&- 
k\noia occurs in connection with the conflict between Paul and 
Jerusalem reveals a striking amount of agreement, from the sta- 
tistical and lexicographical point of view. ‘The relative frequency 
with which Paul adds the words, “of God,” brings him very close 
to the only instance in Acts, viz., xx, 28, where the quotation of 
Ps. Ixxiv, 2 stresses a favorite idea of Paul’s. So far as the actual 
words are concerned, Acts never connects the words, “Jesus Christ,” 
with éxxAnoia, as Paul does. But there is no real difference here; 
it is merely a matter of expression. Paul elaborates that which he 
holds in common with the original disciples concerning the Church 
in the light of his practical experience. What distinguishes the “‘éx- 
kdnota of God in Christ Jesus” is the fulfillment of O.T. prophecy 
in the New Covenant in the experience of a definite number of the 
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disciples of Jesus, who have received special powers as witnesses of 
his resurrection. God’s community of the New Covenant, first really 
in existence when Jesus Christ is risen from the dead, does not derive 
commission and claim from the enthusiasm of men of spiritual gifts, 
but only from a definite number of perfectly definite appearances 
of the risen Lord. ‘This is established, not only by Acts, which is 
open to question on many points, but above all by Paul’s own state- 
ment in I Cor. xv, 3 ff., where the Apostle to the Gentiles attaches 
supreme importance to the alignment of his own experience on the 
Damascus road with the resurrection appearances to the original 
disciples. Paul himself was endowed with spiritual gifts, and knew 
what it was to have visions and auditions, trance and ecstasy (cf. II 
Cor. xii). But the source of his apostolate as service of God’s é- 
kAnoia did not lie in that quarter; it was to be found simply and 
solely in the Damascus vision, the event which set him among the 
original witnesses of the resurrection. 

From this point of view Paul is seen to have had the same view 
of the Church as the first Christians in Jerusalem. Consistently 
with this, he recognized that the Jerusalem community and its lead- 
ers had special powers and privileges. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the collection which he made for the poor in 
Jerusalem—which was not so much for “the poor in Jerusalem’ as 
for “the poor in Jerusalem.” Paul here recognized an obligation. 
It was not just a case of charity, though that came into it. Still 
less can it be called a piece of diplomacy on Paul’s part. No: it 
shows a sense of duty on Paul’s part, and of his respect for the men 
who first constituted God’s éxxAyoia in Christ. This respect was 
not based on personal grounds, as is shown by the fact that this same 
Paul does not hesitate to speak ironically of “those who were reputed 
to be pillars,” and ultimately to accuse Peter of hypocrisy, when he 
stumbles in the matter of associating with Gentiles (Gal. ii). Yet 
Peter, entangled in sin as he is, remains for Paul the outstanding 
figure in the company of the faithful. It is not the individual so 
much as the community that is at stake—God’s gathering in Christ. 
This “gathering” is not something to be dealt with by man’s free 
will, or treated as an object of human speculation; it is something 
ordained by God, utterly beyond our disposal. Psychologizing 
value-judgments are of no avail in the case of a man far more highly 
endowed with the gifts of the Spirit than those who give him the 
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appropriate label and then blame him for not breaking away from 
the primitive idea of the Church. 

Paul had recourse to a pattern whenever he spoke of the Church; 
or rather, a pattern was given to him which he could neither dis- 
regard nor destroy. It was the Christians of Jerusalem who were 
in danger of destroying it, with their exaggerated idea of the im- 
portance of the original disciples as persons of authority and of 
Jerusalem as their holy place—their tendency, in a word, towards 
arrogant theocracy against which all the prophets, from the great 
writing prophets to John the Baptist, and Jesus himself, had ut- 
tered warnings, never weary of drawing attention to the call of 
God to his people. Paul was in line with these, speaking more 
clearly than the original disciples of the éxx\noia in promise and 
fulfillment, and never dreaming of setting forth a new doctrine of 
the Church, opposed to that of Jerusalem. It was not he who was 
the innovator. The original disciples, who, of course, cannot be 
regarded as innovators, yet allowed innovations to become predomi- 
nant. Paul agreed with those among them who were true and had 
to be specially on their guard at this point, that it is of the very 
essence of the éxxAnoia of God that its foundation and continuance 
are in its Messiah Jesus alone, and that its Lord is Christ alone—not 
men in theocratic arrogance, even though they have the gift of reve- 
lation to an exceptional degree. It is possible that Paul had such 
men in view when he added the words “in Christ Jesus” or “of 
Christ,” to ékxAnoia, and when he said “the rock (zérpa) was Christ” 
(I Cor. x, 4). 

Paul, however, like Acts, gives no formal teaching about the é- 
kAnoia in these Epistles. What he talks about is just the gathering 
of men as God’s gathering in Christ. The nature and significance 
of this are clear to those who accept the fact of God’s dealing with 
men, and know how he does it in Christ, without the explicit addi- 
tion of attributes and predicates. 


3. PAULINE EPIsTLEs, II: COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS 


The doctrine of the éxxAyoia receives its first explicit treatment 
in Colossians and Ephesians. The éxxdnota is the body of Christ 
(Col. i, 24), and Christ is the head of this body (i, 18). It is the 
same in Eph. i, 22 and v, 23. The characteristic juxtaposition 
of Christ and the éxxAnoia at Eph. iii, 21 and v, 32 involves the ideas 
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of co-ordination and subordination as expressed in Eph. v, 24, 25, 
29; that explains the absence of ‘‘and” in many MSS. of ili, 21. The 
holiness of the Church is only mentioned by Paul at Eph. v, 27, 
though it is a commonplace among succeeding writers of the early 
period. Language of this sort is excessive. Another example of 
it is found at Eph. iii, 10, where we read of the manifold wisdom 
of God being made known through the Church. It is hard to be 
sure of the precise meaning of such statements in Ephesians; the 
figurative language seems to be employed without any logic. Christ 
is the éxxAnoia itself, since the latter is “the body of Christ.” But 
then again he is also above the Church, being its head. Such state- 
ments are closely inter-related. Christology and ecclesiology are 
obviously on the same footing. ‘There is no obscurity for us here, 
so long as we read simple words in a superficial way. But what the 
apostle has in mind is a mystery, wrapped in obscurity, around which 
the words of men revolve (Eph. ili, 4 f.). This is no flight into the 
numinous. This is God’s revelation of the secret forever hidden 
from human eyes. What goes on in the communion of Christ and 
the éxxAnoia is something conceived by God, created by God, main- 
tained by God. All culminates in the final hymn (Eph. v, 25-32): 
the familiar social code simply means that the relation between 
man and wife should be based on that between Christ and the é- 
k\nota which in turn it illuminates. 

The figures to which reference has just been made have their 
origin in the language of contemporary mythology. It has been 
established by H. Schlier “that a consistent world of ideas finds ex- 
pression in Ephesians, the author of which speaks the language of 
a particular Gnostic circle.” 

The discovery, however, of the source from which Ephesians draws 
its ideology does not bring us to the end of our investigation; we 
have still to ask why it was employed and to what end it was directed. 
Two closely related reasons may be suggested. (a) Gnostic ideology 
and vocabulary, as used in Ephesians, are well adapted to the purpose 
of setting forth the intimate relationship of Christ and Church, and 
are therefore brought into the service of a Christological ecclesiology. 
(b) Gnosticism provides a suitable background for the establishment 
of the high Christology which was necessary for dealing with the as- 
sault of false teaching and the conflict between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. All the same, Ephesians is in fact thoroughly Pauline— 
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whether it was written by the apostle or by one of his disciples. All 
kinds of difficulty beset an apostle in those days, when he tried to 
explain the éxxAnoia of God in Christ, and when these are under- 
stood, it is impossible to share the widespread critical certainty that 
Paul could not have been the author of (Colossians and) Ephesians. 
Paul had to fight against Jewish Christians or Jews at one extreme, 
and Gentile Christians or Gnostics at the other, the former not go- 
ing far enough and the latter going too far. His language had to 
be strong and elevated, as it is in Ephesians. This was a struggle 
within the Christian community, which was always in danger of 
destroying the ideal of the éxxAnoia. “The Church that is from above 
must be set over against the Jewish claim for a privileged position, 
the movement towards giving central authority to certain men and 
one place, which was threatening to lead the original disciples astray. 
Bizarre Gnostic speculation about the marriage of Christ, as the male 
principle, with wisdom as the female, must be countered with the 
doctrine of the éxxAnoia, which alone takes the place of the “female.” 
The Paul whom we know in the undisputed Epistles is quite at home 
in this kind of disputing. ‘That last point, about the “female,” re- 
minds us of II Cor. xi, 2, where Paul refers to his effort to espouse 
the Corinthian Church to one husband, to present it as a pure virgin 
to Christ. It has already been pointed out that Rom. xii, 4 ff. and 
I Cor. xii, 12 ff. show Christians in relation to one another as mem- 
bers of one body, and not in relation to Christ; but this is only a 
formal contrast, like that between love to God and love to neighbor. 
The difficulty of attributing to Paul what is said about the Church 
in Colossians and Ephesians is not in the matter but in the form; it 
is easy to understand the substance of it coming from him, to meet a 
controversial situation of a special character, but it is far from easy 
to accept the assumption that he could ever have made such free use 
of the vocabulary of this Gnostic mythology. 

At any rate the point is pretty clearly made that the éxxAnoia as the 
body of Christ is not a mere fellowship of men. The true meaning 
of the gathering of God in Christ can never be understood from the 
standpoint of social science. The one essential is communion with 
Christ. To put the matter in a nutshell—a single individual could 
be—would have to be—the éxxAnaia if he has communion with Christ. 
This is the basis of true human brotherhood. Over against all socio- 
logical attempts to comprehend the Church, it must be noted that 
for Paul, for those who followed him, and for the Fourth Evangelist, 
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ecclesiology and Christology are identical. Paul says very emphati- 
cally that among Christians—in the éxxAnaia as the body of Christ—all 
human divisions disappear (Col. iii, 11; Gal. iii, 28). The next verse 
in Galatians says, “‘and if ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, 
heirs according to promise.’’ If we understand Paul aright, we 
must speak of the body of Christ with reserve. From Paul’s time 
onwards one dared not speak too loud, or too much, of the organism 
which the body of Christ had to represent. It was necessary to re- 
frain from an excessive use of figurative language, in order to avoid 
the possibility of giving a wrong impression by suggesting that the 
higher growth under discussion was a natural growth. To be God’s 
organ means to give heed to God’s call. There can be no such thing 
as an unrelated Christology or ecclesiology, in the sense of a Christ- 
or Church-mysticism, since the God who speaks in Christ is the God 
of the old covenant, who then institutes the new covenant, and the 
gathering of God in Christ is none other than the fulfillment of the 
O.T. gathering of God. The same God has spoken and is speaking 
to Israel with the word of promise, and to Christians with the word 
of the fulfillment of this promise. Along with the so-called Christ- 
mysticism and Christ-cult there remain the God of the O.T. and his 
worshipping community. When holiness is ascribed to the éxxAnoia 
that does not mean that she possesses it as a quality. In other words, 
the true conception of church, congregation, God’s gathering in 
Christ, is bound up with a true conception of justification. That is 
what Paul is always fighting for, whether against Jews or Gnostics. 


4. MATTHEW xvi, 18 AND xviii, 17 


These two sayings raise many difficulties. Neither of them finds 
its place automatically among the éxxAnoia passages already discussed. 
Furthermore, the linguistic question is bound up with judgments 
concerning history. This interaction must never be forgotten. 
Word, idea, and thing in this case are unusually complex—as if a 
mathematician were to combine imaginary quantities with real ones. 
But although the complication creates difficulties, it does not neces- 
sarily lead to the confusion and bewilderment which have appeared 
from time to time, as interpretation has swung to and fro, up and 
down. 

The text of Matt. xviii, 17, and still more that of xvi, 18, are above 
suspicion. We have no Greek MSS. or ancient translations which 
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do not contain Matt. xvi, 17-19 or at least xvi, 18; and it can safely 
be asserted today that no objection to the verses under discussion 
can be based on their occurrence or nonoccurrence in patristic writ- 
ings from the time of Justin Martyr onwards. 

The persistence of a critical attitude to the text is due—apart from 
“Protestant,” and above all “Modernist,” efforts to get rid of the 
locus classicus for Papal primacy—to the strong impression made on 
many by the fact that Matt. xvi, 18 forms part of a saying which is 
found in neither Mark nor Luke. ‘Two deductions may be drawn 
from this: ether Matt. xvi, 17-19 is an interpolation into the text 
of Matthew, or Matthew (or his authority) added them to an earlier 
text, perhaps going back to Jesus, which was known to Mark and 
Luke. The first is too crude to be taken very seriously. Words of 
such importance must be treated with great care. It is not usual in 
other cases to regard a passage as unauthentic because it has no paral- 
lels. But even the second, though more careful, has not the signifi- 
cance often attached to it. ‘The question may certainly be raised 
whether these verses are interpolated by Matthew (or his authority). 
But that does not settle the question of the authenticity of the logion. 
We have to reckon with the possibility of an interpolation drawn 
from an oherwise unknown genuine tradition, whose value is to be 
tested quite apart from its present setting. Even if there are chrono- 
logical and psychological questions which we cannot answer, owing 
to the nature of the Gospel tradition, a logion without a context has 
to be expounded as such. 

Literary criticism is in any case so uncertain that the wise student 
must direct his attention to matters of fact. All objections to the 
é&x\nola sayings in Matthew lead directly to the discussion of factual 
problems. The first clear point is, that Matt. xvi, 17-19 is thor- 
oughly Semitic in character: its native place must be within the 
early Christian community in Palestine. But this does not prove 
it to be a genuine saying of Jesus. Further inquiries have still to 
be made, in two directions: first as to Jesus and the Church, and 
secondly concerning the position of Peter in the early Church. Each 
of these includes two questions, so that we have four subjects to deal 
with: (a) statistics relating to the fact that the word éxxdnoia only 
occurs twice in the Gospels; (b) eschatology and the question 
whether Jesus, as the preacher of the Kingdom of God, could have 
founded a Church; (c) does Church history show Peter to have 
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held the position of authority ascribed to him in Matt. xvi, 18? 
(d) from the point of view of psychology, did Peter really make 
good as the “Rock’’? 

(a) Mere statistics prove as little in the present case as in I Peter, 
where the actual word éxxAnoia does not occur, but that for which 
it stands is indicated by an abundance of other terms, mostly drawn 
from the Old Testament. Similar synonyms are found in the Gos. 
pel tradition. Matthew xxvi, 31 and John x, 1 speak of the zoiyuyy 
(flock), which at I Cor. ix, 7 quite clearly means the Church. With 
this we may compare zoiumov (little flock) Luke xii, 32; Acts xx, 28; 
I Pet. v, 2 f.; add\y trav rpoBarwy (sheep-fold) John x, 1; dpvia pov 
(my lambs) John xxi, 15; ra mpoSarva wou (my sheep) John xxi, 16 f. 
Note that the sheep are “mine,” as the Church is at Matt. xvi, 18. 
Just as the Good Shepherd is the same as the Lord, so his flock is 
the same as his Church. ‘This group or company is, to begin with, 
the college of the twelve disciples appointed by Jesus. He sepa- 
rated a small band from the rest of the Jews, sharply opposed to the 


Pharisaic scribes and ultimately to the whole impenitent nation, — 


to constitute the true éxx\yoia or people of God. Thus Matt. xvi, 
18 gives us more than an item in the life of Jesus: this is an event 
in the history of the Christ. The existence of this inner circle of 
disciples in the lifetime of Jesus is not rendered doubtful by dif 
ferences in the lists of names or by the lack of individual charac. 
terization. [The concrete personal note was certainly missing at 
the time when these lists were compiled, viz., in the period of the 
early Church. Details were supplied later in the apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles, which were embroidered in the usual style of Hel- 
lenistic romance. For the early Church, on the other hand, it was 
more important that Jesus had the Twelve with him than that some- 
thing definite should be known about each of them. This being 
so, there is no reason why we should not accept the traditional pic 
ture of the historical Jesus with his disciples. A deeper and broader 
foundation is reached when the discussion is extended so as to in- 
clude the questions whether, and in what sense, Jesus regarded him- 
self as the Son of Man, and whether, and in what manner, he insti- 
tuted the Lord’s Supper. If Jesus understood his Messiahship in 


the sense of Daniel vii, this will open up new vistas when we are | 
considering the nature and the importance of his founding of the | 


Church. For the Son of Man in Daniel is not a mere individual: 
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he is the representative of “the people of the saints of the Most 
High” and has set himself the task of making this people of God, the 
éxx\nota, a reality. From this point of view the so-called institution 
of the Lord’s Supper can be shown to be the formal founding of the 
Church. Thus we not only become more and more certain that, so 
far as facts are concerned, Matt. xvi, 18 does not stand alone, but 
also realize—an important point—that this conception of the complex 
of ideas (Jesus, Messiah, Son of Man, Disciples, Community, Lord’s 
Supper) leads directly to the Pauline and sub-Pauline doctrine of the 
éxxdnota, Which on the one hand is “from above” and on the other 
is “the Body of Christ,’’ just as Christ is at the same time highly ex- 
alted and present in the midst of the community. The question 
whether Jesus himself founded the Church is really the question 
concerning his Messiahship. Problems of detail concerning time 
and place, which the Gospels do not enable us to solve, are of sec- 
ondary importance when compared with this, which is the main 
problem. 

(b) How does all this fit in with the eschatology of Jesus’ procla- 
mation of the Kingdom of God? After what has been said, we can 
deal with this question more briefly. The eschatological presup- 
positions of Jesus’ self-designation as Son of Man, and of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper, prove that the idea of the Church also 
is eschatological. But this does not mean that Church and Kingdom 
of God are the same thing. ‘They are not the same in the early 
Church, which certainly regarded itself as the éxxAnoia while con- 
tinuing the proclamation of the Kingdom. Nor are they the same 
in the preaching of Jesus, for he promised the Kingdom of God to 
his Church, i.e., the Church which he founded. The éxxdnoia after 
Easter regarded itself as eschatological in this sense. Similarly the 
individual Christian may be called eschatological, because he is a 
justified sinner. 

(c) From the point of view of Church history, the argument 
against Matt. xvi, 18 is that Peter did not occupy the authoritative 
position in the early Church that has been ascribed to him. This 
objection, supported by reference to I Cor. iii, 11; x, 4; Eph. ii, 20, 
may be met by two considerations. On the one hand, Peter played 
a bigger part on the occasion of his condemnation by Paul than is 
admitted by Protestants in their controversy with Rome. Since 
there are no obvious historical or psychological reasons for his being 
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singled out, the simplest solution of the problem is that he had been 
designated by Jesus himself. On the other hand, if Peter was faced 
with opposition in the early Church, in Johannine as well as Pauline 
circles (note the rivalry between Peter and the other disciple, John 
xx, 2 ff.), it is not easy to see how Matt. xvi, 18 could have arisen 
out of such a situation. The theory of a prediction after the event 
comes to grief on the fact that the “event’’ for Peter is very different 
from what might have been expected from Matt. xvi, 18. We may 
therefore accept the disputed text as genuine on the principle of 
preferring the harder reading. 

(d) As for the psychological objection that Peter did not turn out 
to be a rock—to admit that would mean giving up the fundamental 
idea of the éxxAnoia. The setting apart of Peter is an enigma, and 
must be accepted as such. Psychological theories of all sorts may 
throw a certain amount of light on the subject, but they cannot re- 
move the final mystery. We cannot and dare not give an answer to 
the question why God made Israel his people and his Church. Peter 
is specially chosen and is disobedient, but remains chosen, for he has 
become the fundamentum ecclesiae. Israel also is chosen and is dis- 
obedient, but remains chosen, for there is a remnant that returns. 

The arguments so far advanced are valid if éxxAnoia at Matthew 
xvi, 18 and xviii, 17 corresponds to the Hebrew gqahal, as it does 
elsewhere in the New Testament. But it is still an open question 
whether we ought to think of Hebrew or of Aramaic. 

Assuming the existence of an Aramaic equivalent of éxxAnoia, we 
might think of q’hala’, which is not pure Aramaic but borrowed 
from Biblical Hebrew. While this occurs in the Targums, they 
contain no example of an Aramaic ‘edhta’ for the Hebrew ‘edhah. 
We shall therefore do well to rule out ‘edhta’. ‘There are examples 
of gibbura’; but the commonest expression is k°’nishta’. Special im- 
portance attaches to this word, because it is used for éxxAnoia and for 
auvaywyn in Syriac versions, whose language is closely akin to the 
Palestinian Aramaic of Jesus. 

After what has been said, it seems highly probable that Jesus used 
the word k*nishta’. Now if the application of the word gahal (Aram. 
q°hala’) to the Christian Church implies its claim to be the true 
Church of the Old Testament, it is also possible that k*nishta’ is 
meant to indicate the whole body of that Church. At the same time 
we must remember that this Aramaic word, like its usual Greek 
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equivalent, ovvaywyn, means a fellowship in the narrower sense, as 
defined by reference to locality, membership or constitution. This 
points to the idea of a separatist k*nishta’. Are we then to think of 
the early Christian Church as a sect within Judaism? Actually it 
was often treated as such by the Jewish authorities. Its own con- 
viction was that it was the only synagogue entitled to claim that it 
embodied true Judaism, the true Israel. Thus the Church of God 
was embodied in the synagogue of Jesus the Messiah. In this seem- 
ing paradox of a part representing the whole lies the secret of the 
genuine synagogue and of the genuine congregation of Jesus Christ. 
The famous founding of the éxxAnoia by Jesus simply means this com- 
bined separation and concentration of his band of disciples (Matt. 
xvi, 18). All that we know of the attitude of Jesus towards the q*hal 
Yahwe gains breadth and depth, and color too, when we recognize 
his concern with the k*nishta’. 

Finally this view makes the connection clear between Matt. xvi, 
18 and Matt. xviii, 17. In the latter passage, the command to re- 
port an erring brother's fault to the éxxAnoia should not be explained 
as obviously an item from an early Christian catechism, but under- 
stood as referring to the synagogue, the Old Testament congregation. 
Jesus’ attitude to that institution is not negative but positive. In- 
deed it is he, and only he, who brings it to perfection, taking his 
stand as Messiah, here as elsewhere, under the Law. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Where, when, and how does Catholicism begin, as distinct from 
early Christianity? ‘The switch-over is not nearly so easy to under- 
stand as the original meaning of éxx\noia. The early Christian writ- 
ings outside the N.T. show that it has already taken place. Specu- 
lation moved increasingly in a Gnostic direction. The Church, 
which ought to have maintained its unity as corpus mixtum, is split 
up by a latent and often extreme Platonism. 

The Church is never triumphant; it is only militant, i.e., under 
hostile pressure. A triumphant Church would be the kingdom of 
God, and no longer éxxAnoia. Nor is the Assembly of God in Christ 
to be described as on the one hand visible and on the other invisible. 
The Christian community in any particular place represents the 
whole body, and is precisely as visible and temporal as the Christian 
man. Righteousness and holiness are imputed to the community 
and to the individual without implying that either of them actually 
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possesses these qualities; the Church, like the man who is “called,” 
receives justification and sanctification. If Luther distinguished— 
above all in his polemic against Rome—between the Church invisible 
and the Church visible, he was not thereby subscribing to the Pla- 
tonism of those who came after him. In his translation of the Bible, 
he does not speak of the Church, but of the congregation of the saints, 
as the people of God (q*hal Yahwe); and this proves that it is the 
visible éxxAnoia, and no essentially invisible Platonic community, 
which is the object of faith. When Luther goes back to the Old 
Testament, he is following the example of Paul. The significance 
of the primitive Christian community was recognized by Paul, and 
can never lose its importance as the invincible bulwark against all 
irresponsible speculations concerning the Church. 

As the Church of the N.T. cannot be explained by playing off 
idea against reality, so also it cannot be explained by playing off the 
Church as the whole body of believers against the individual con- 
gregation. ‘The theological and sociological questions involved are 
secondary. Every true congregation of the primitive Church repre- 
sented the whole body as really as the congregation at Jerusalem. 
The gradual drawing together of many congregations in one organ- 
ization naturally suggests a development from individual to corpo- 
rate. But this impression is misleading, since the only criterion of 
genuineness is to be found in the congregation’s conviction that it 
represents the whole body. The much discussed controversial ques- 
tion about what is called the development of a system of Church 
government should be tackled from this point of view. Self-evident 
matters of constitution are hardly worth our attention. The N.T. 
shows very clearly that in the beginning there was more leadership 
by men of the Spirit than in later days, and that their place was after- 
wards taken by presbyters and bishops. But the way in which Paul 
thinks and speaks about the gifts of the spirit (xapiouara), and par- 
ticularly the way in which he maintains connection with the original 
group of believers, shows that it is not legitimate to speak of an es- 
sential constitutional change from a “pneumatic” to a “juristic” 
form. When the time did come, in which matters of human law 
were given the status of matters of divine law—a change that was 
largely made possible by the “high” speculations about the éxxdnoia 
—then the step was taken from original Christianity to early Catholi- 
cism, a step which, rightly understood, marks the cleavage between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. 
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A RE-APPRAISAL OF THE MISSIONARY 
VOCATION 


By THeopore F. Romic 


ITH the Communist occupation of China the searchlight 

of criticism is being focused upon the modern missionary 

movement, revealing its mistakes, its failures, and God’s 
judgment upon it, along, of course, with its successes. There have 
been other periods of judgment upon the achievements of modern 
missions, but never have they come under such severe scrutiny nor 
has the judgment brought such pain, concern, and agonizing of soul. 
As a result, the discerning missionary asks himself, “‘How did we as 
missionaries unwittingly add to the suffering and sorrows of Chinese 
Christians? What did we do which is making it more difficult for 
Chinese Christians to remain faithful to Christ? At what points did 
we deceive them? What was the nature of our offense? Was it the 
glorious offense of Christ and of his cross, or was it the offense of 
our own culture?”’ These questions need to be answered lest our 
failures in China be committed in other lands. 

It is my purpose in this article to consider these questions from 
the point of view of missionary approach and attitudes, for a rather 
casual glance at the problems suggests that our failures consisted 
primarily in the manner in which Western missionaries approached 
both the Christians and the non-Christians of China. Our mistakes 
stemmed not from a lack of desire to save souls, nor from a lack of 
interest on the part of the West toward the East, nor from inadequate 
material resources (although the West never gave of its material sub- 
stance in proportion as God has prospered us); our errors emerged 
from an unwillingness to approach people as (to use D. T. Niles’s 
phrase) “one beggar telling another beggar where to get food.” 

This examination of missionary approach will reveal nothing new. 
Missionary statesmen have often dealt with the question, but the 
tragedy of China, together with a new historical situation which 
Communism has thrust upon us, calls us to reconsider the subject 
of missionary approach and attitudes. 
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Because of the natural perversity of the human spirit, the modern 
missionary has been lured into the spirit of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, a period in which the Westerner optimistically 
placed his trust in his wealth, his technology, and his “superior” 
culture. Missionaries were deeply conscious of the power, the en- 
lightenment, and the phenomenal achievements of the industrialized 
West. Furthermore the importance of one’s own culture is likely 
to be greatly magnified when a person enters a land where the stand. 
ard of human values radically differs from his own. In lands where 
ignorance prevails and where superstitions enslave man’s spirit, our 
Western civilization appears as an extremely important export prod- 
uct. The study of science, English literature, and Western political 
theory assumes a place of incredible importance. It seemed as if 
the West possessed something of inestimable value for the East 
and it was our task to share it. This responsibility we called “‘the 
White Man’s Burden.” Hence the missionary approached the non- 
Christian with gifts wrapped in an exclusively Western package. 

Thus cultural arrogance accompanied the missionary who un- 
critically gloried in his own culture. This cultural arrogance 
tended to lead toward a religious arrogance in which the missionary 
saw himself as the conveyor of a “better” religion which would inevi- 
tably produce “the superior culture” of the West. He approached 
the non-Christian with the attitude of possessing something “‘better” 
than the accepted religions of the people to whom he went. He 
conceived of Christianity as a nobler expression of truth, a fulfill: 
ment of the partial truths of other religions. Or the missionary 


saw himself as the possessor of an absolute formula for the deliver- | 


ing of a person from darkness into light, from the clutches of hell 
to the safety of heaven. He interpreted his success in statistical 
terms, counting his converts, and taking pride in the number of 
saved souls. 

Furthermore the missionary was confronted with a problem un- 
known to the Apostle Paul, that of the matter of wealth. It is doubt- 
ful whether any sensitive missionary would leave his heated residence 
on a wintry day, mount the pulpit of a cold church filled with physi- 
cally undernourished worshippers, take from his tailored blue serge 
suit a gold watch and chain, and then proceed thoughtlessly to preach 
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on the text, “Silver and gold have I none.” Wherever this problem 
has been ignored and wherever missionaries have discounted the 


lern ; ai ak oe ‘ 
ond seriousness of economic injustices, the missionary’s work has been 
cally tragically affected. 
jor” As suggested above, these problems are not new ones. The only 
“es excuse for calling attention to them again is to see them in the light 
aad of the situation in China and then to try to determine whether or 
kely not we can avoid the perils which beset the missionary approach. 
and- ll 
here 
our There is in the Chinese Church today considerable confusion re- 
rod- garding the very nature of the Gospel. The missionary too fre- 
tical quently appealed to the Chinese to accept Christianity on the basis 
as if that it would do for the Chinese nation what their ancient religions 
East could not accomplish. Christianity as a “superior” religion con- 
“the tained a way for solving the problems of society. It was presented 
non- as a way of life for individuals and for the nation. For the past 
7 fifty years China has sought the goal of national unity, political order, 
/ une and national dignity. It is natural that China’s traditional human- 
ance istic trends together with the missionary’s emphasis upon the utili- 
mary tarian value of Christianity would cause the Chinese to manipulate 
nevi- that faith into another system for national reconstruction. Even as 
ched Confucius sought to establish order during the period of the war- 
tter” ring states by formulating a system which would guarantee peace 
He and harmony in society, so did the Christians of China endeavor to 
ufill- interpret Christianity as a superior and better way for attaining na- 
nary tional peace and social harmony. They discerned in Christianity a 
iver-| | new method for social betterment and a fresh tonic for improved 
hell human relationships. “Faith,” “hope,” and “love” were added to 
stical the Confucian scheme for proper human behavior based upon such 
er of words as “hsiao”’ (filial piety), “jen” (benevolence), “li” (manners), 
and “yz” (righteousness). 
1 un Communism, however, also enters this humanistic and utilitarian 
oubt- environment. It enters with a clear program for national and 
lence international reconstruction. It possesses an “even better way,” 
yhysi- a quick and speedier way for the realization of the long desired 
serge society of peace and harmony. It comes with the passion of a re- 


reach cent religious convert and with the enthusiasm and energy of youth. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that certain idealistic but disillusioned 
Christians have said that the essential difference between Christian- 
ity and Communism is that the latter possesses a clearer program and 
a speedier method for achieving the perfect society. 

Obviously such extreme opinions represent only a small segment 
of the Christian Church in China. It explains, however, the reason 
for the rather general conception of Christianity as a process in this 
world for individual and social salvation and not as a revelation or 
act of God at a particular moment in history. 

The mistake of too much emphasis upon Western cultural insti- 
tutions has also been costly. ‘The Communist calls our influence 
“cultural aggression.” ‘The Church in China is now seeking to 
disassociate itself from this form of “imperialism” by evidencing a 
vigorous attempt to throw off all signs of Western influence and 
domination. Even Christian literature which seemed tinged and 
corrupted with Western ideas has been purged and a new body 
of Christian literature is being disseminated. Christians are de- 
nouncing the cultural aggression of the Western Church and of 
missionaries, hoping that thereby they may escape the suspicion of 
being lovers of the West. 

Whereas the intentions and motives of missionaries have been 
gravely distorted, there is enough truth in some of these accusa- 
tions to cause us to take account of our failures created by our cul- 
tural arrogance. Is it not true that too frequently the missionary 
engaged in the cultivation of a cultural fellowship rather than a 
fellowship in Christ? Have we at times been too concerned with 
the spread of our customs, education, political doctrines, and _re- 
ligious forms? Obviously no one can divest himself of a cultural 
heritage, especially a heritage which owes such a great debt to the 
Christian faith as does the American tradition. The principle 
embodied in the American democratic system is definitely worth 
sharing with others and certainly our achievements in education, 
medicine, and science cannot be dismissed as a trivial matter. 

The missionary, however, tended to evaluate the success of his 
Christian witness in terms of the extent to which the Chinese ac- 
cepted the Western way of life. It was assumed that the effective 
Christian leader had to be trained in the West. The amalgamation 
of Christianity with culture was partially the reason for the tendency 
of the American people to excuse the failures in the Nationalist 
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Government and to support it at a time when the Church should 
have remained neutral or else issued a prophetic word of judgment 
upon a government which was no longer able to contribute to the 
welfare of the people. We could not discern this fact because our 
judgment of the political structure in China was blinded by the fact 
that the Nationalist Government was partially a child of the West. 
A synthesis of liberal Christianity, Confucian political philosophy, 
and Western secularism produced a rather pathetic figure whose 
Western dress covered the nakedness of a soulless body. It talked 
our language and learned from us a set of high sounding platitudes. 
It seemed to belong to us, and so we sought to protect it and to enjoy 
the product of our labors. If the charge is made against us that 
we are partially responsible for America’s present confused policy 
and attitudes toward China, let us honestly acknowledge some of 
the blame and resolve that hereafter we shall proclaim the lordship 
of Christ and talk less enthusiastically about the Western educated 
leaders throughout Asia and Africa. 


III 


The display of Western wealth by the missionary is perhaps the 
most obvious peril to a truly Christian missionary approach. Here, 
too, events in China have magnified the problem. Although we 
were aware of the dangers involved in trying to undergird the 
Church in China with money, we have awakened only recently to 
the hostile attitude of both Christians and non-Christians to the 
missionary’s use of money. Indiscreet financial aid and unwise dis- 
play of American wealth have cut the Churches off from the Chinese 
people as a whole. Like the great wall of China, Church subsidies, 
mission buildings, and missionary residences have blocked the line 
of communication to the world about them. More than anything 
else these have placed upon the Church the label “foreign.” To 
escape this stigma is the basic reason for local churches becoming 
independent and severing themselves from established church groups 
and organizations, such as synods and conferences. Independent 
Churches are beginning to flourish in nearly every important city 
in China. Their members pride themselves in belonging to an 
autonomous organization which bows before no foreign mission 
power. The only time that I recall being offered an honorarium 
by a Chinese Church for supplying a pulpit was after serving one 
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Sunday morning in one of these independent churches. They pro- 
vided for my travel and entertained me at a delicious Chinese din- 
ner. They looked upon me not as a “superior” foreigner but as a 
fellow Christian, a partner in the task of evangelizing China. We 
cannot but wonder whether the foolish use of money has helped to 
hinder the growth of this feeling of self-respect and of partnership 
with the missionary and has contributed to the development of 
schisms within the Church body. 

It would appear from what has been said that the mistakes within 
the missionary’s approach arise in general from a tendency to ap- 
proach the non-Christian as a philanthropist might approach a 
stricken man. ‘The Christian, with his knowledge and his material 
bounty, approaches the Asian and generously offers to share his 
plenty. In other words, he proceeds from the assumption that as 
a Christian he possesses something which he can share. Further- 
more, as an American, trained in his nation’s enlightened tradition, 
he can give from his abundance. 

Obvious though it be that we should share our possessions, this is 
not the guiding principle of the missionary’s approach. Philan- 
thropy cannot light the path that leads us to the place where the 
non-Christian lives. We will never find him except when we seek 
him as one personality seeking fellowship with another human being. 

D. T. Niles records a conversation between William E. Hocking 
and C. F. Andrews. Professor Hocking asked the veteran mission- 
ary, “How do you preach the Gospel to a Hindu?” Andrews re- 
plied, “I don’t. I preach the Gospel toa man.” Surely this is the 
place where we must begin, for the Gospel is not transmitted from 
a Christian to a Hindu or from an American to a Chinese but from 
that position where we stand together as human beings conscious 
of our joint sinfulness with all humanity. 

But the missionary’s approach does not end here. To go as one 
beggar to another to show him where to get food is not sufficient. 
The missionary beggar approaches the stranger with the purpose of 
meeting him and entering into a special relationship with him. 

The passage of Scripture which most adequately says what I am 
trying to convey is two verses from the first chapter of Romans, 
“I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both to the 
wise and to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you that are at Rome also.” These words are 
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not a defense of religious syncretism. Paul owes a debt to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians not because there are elements of truth in 
their religions which should be incorporated into the Christian 
faith. The very possibility that such truths exist in naturalistic 
religions hardly occupied Paul’s mind. 

Nor is Paul concerned here with the desire to establish a Church 
in Rome. The Church was already there, planted by other mis- 
sionaries. Why, then, was Paul so eager to visit Rome? Undoubt- 
edly the thought of preaching the Gospel in the heart of the Roman 
Empire stirred his adventurous and courageous spirit. At the same 
time the reasons which Paul gives are significant. He first states 
the desire: ““That I may be comforted together with you by the 
mutual faith both of you and me.” Then he acknowledges a debt 
to the Gentile world. 

Here is an attitude which is of deep import to the missionary’s 
approach. ‘The missionary goes not only as one repentant sinner 
to another but as one who is “under obligation.” He is under 
obligation not because he must share something which he possesses 
with the less fortunate, but because he must direct the attention of 
the world to the news which he is personally obligated to release. 
Paul understands his obligation as a form of indebtedness which 
implies a personal relationship with people. Neither the giving of 
gifts nor the writing of a letter satisfied Paul’s sense of indebtedness, 
for this debt demanded a word from the lips of Paul, an outpouring 
of his faith and of his spiritual gifts. 

This attitude suggests a principle in missionary approach which 
might be designated as the “principle of meeting.” The point of 
contact between a man and the Christian message comes through a 
person, the meeting of two or more people. Between believers the 
same principle holds for it is when we meet together in a community 
that our faith is renewed and our joy is made known. Perhaps the 
truest test which may be applied to a missionary is whether he de- 
sires to meet and enter into a community relationship with those 
who speak another tongue and who belong to another culture. The 
emphasis upon mechanical instruments, the erection of social cen- 
ters, the concern for our cultural institutions, and the distribution 
of U. S. dollars as points of contact are frequently escapes from the 
less spectacular and less popular form of evangelism which comes 
in the act of “‘meeting”’ people. Essential in the missionary approach 
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is the desire to confess one’s faith to another and to evidence the 
compassion and lordship of Jesus Christ within a community. It 
is not enough for the missionary to preach from a pulpit or to in- 
struct people in the Christian faith from lecture halls and black- 
boards. 

More time has been consumed and energy wasted in the search 
for a sure and speedy way to communicate the Gospel than in any 
other missionary activity. Is there not some program, some tech- 
nique, some modern method for the evangelization of a nation? 

It is instructive to recall the life of Alexander Duff, the famous 
educational missionary who went to India in 1830. Since the 
opening of modern missions with the arrival of William Carey in 
India, missionaries had dreamed of a method and strategy which 
would sweep away religious superstition and clear the way for the 
entrance of Jesus Christ. But the Hindu resistance to Christianity 
continued strong and immovable even after nearly forty years of 
Chris.ian missionary activity. 

Alexander Duff passionately gave himself to an educational scheme 
in which the revelation of God in Christ would be communicated 
through the learning of Western science and literature and the 
English Bible. Alexander Duff had been the top student in his 
class at St. Andrews, Scotland. He possessed great physical strength, 
a vigorous personality, and a burning evangelical zeal. Unsparingly 
he gave vf his time and talents to the students who entered Indian 
Christian College which he had founded in Calcutta. Within two 
and a half years Anando Chand Mozumdar, a high caste Hindu, 
was baptized. Some months later Krishna Mohan Banerjea was 
converted. The very next day Gopinath Nandi, another Brahmin, 
broke into Duff's study, burst into tears and cried, “Can I be saved?” 
Something new was happening in India. Was the caste system 
cracking before the strategy outlined by Alexander Duff? Had this 
brilliant Scotsman actually evolved a plan which would shatter the 
Hindu framework and lay straight a highway for the coming of 
Christ to all of India? 

The answer to that question lies in the fact that a generation later 
the Christian colleges were growing increasingly ineffective as means 
of communicating the Gospel. The turning of high caste Hindus to 
Christianity continued to be news. Alexander Duff’s success was 
due not to a new strategy which he had conjured up but to the 
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working of the Holy Spirit through the intensely brilliant mind and 
devoted spirit of Duff. Krishna Banerjea, who was later martyred 
for his faith, acknowledged that the determining factor in his life 
and in that of his friends was, beyond all question, the personal con- 
tact with Duff, the man. 

IV 


Closely associated with the “principle of meeting” is the Biblical 
concept of the Christian evangelist as a “pilgrim” or a “‘stranger,” 
for the life of a pilgrim implies a detachment from his cultural sur- 
roundings. The pilgrim says with Paul, “But what things were gain 
tore, those I counted loss for Christ.” Here is the best test of a 
missionary, namely, the degree to which he sacrifices his cultural 
gains in order to make Christ known. 

Albert Schweitzer is not a good example of a missionary who 
enters a foreign land with a Christocentric message, for he is not 
obsessed with the preaching of the Word nor the planting of: the 
Church. The humanitarian motivation is uppermost, and he prac- 
tically absolutizes the ethical concept, “reverence for life.” Never- 
theless, he is one of the most glorious examples in history of a mis- 
sionary who counts all gains as loss and who ruthlessly divorces his 
Christian faith from all cultural arrogance. He approaches the 
primitive people of Africa with no cultural or religious arrogance, 
taking no pride in his Western culture and ready to give up even 
his unusual musical talent. To look upon our great industrial and 
educational achievements as insignificant in comparison with the 
ethical concept of “reverence for life” is a difficult attitude for the 
average Christian to understand. How much better, some say, if 
the talented doctor had served a much wider audience through the 
erection of a large modern hospital in an important city such as 
Shanghai! Is it not true that when Schweitzer completes his mis- 
sionary work in Africa, nothing enduring in the way of an institu- 
tion is likely to remain in Lambarene? Is not this a pity? 

It is regrettable that Schweitzer has magnified an ethical concept 
but only as he has failed to exalt the lordship of Jesus Christ. 
Nevertheless, along with C. F. Andrews, George Bowen, and others, 
he will live as a great missionary hero because the spirit of compas- 
ion and the emphasis upon the mystery of human personality have 
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overshadowed any attempt to exalt Western civilization as the means 
of contact for approaching the non-Christian world. 

The “principle of meeting” is the only approach which can suc. 
cessfully deal with the greatest problem which confronts our age, 
that is, the existence of national, racial, religious, class, and economic 
barriers. The color bar in our own country neutralizes our mis- 
sionary efforts in distant lands. The iron and bamboo curtains 
threaten to divide our Churches. Already these ugly curtains have 
aroused much hatred, distrust, and misunderstanding so that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to think of a Communist as a person. 
Moreover, it is reported that even Christians in a Communist land 
will speak of landlords and capitalists as wholly corrupt and de. 
testable beyond all imagining. 

What power can break down the walls of hostility? Will Ameri- 
can dollars accomplish the task? Will our technological knowledge? 
Will our scholars, our mighty armies, or our good-will agencies? 
The contemporary situation records emphatically the helplessness 
of all these human factors. 

The most serious cloud which these dividing walls are casting 
upon our world is the threat of a new schism in the world Church. 
The disturbing reports coming out of China, the inability of the 
Church in that land and in other Communist areas to co-operate 
effectively with the ecumenical organizations, and the growing an- 
tagonism between the East and the West are shaking the ecumenical 
structure. Between the Church of the West and the Church in 
Asia a division as wide and as deep as that which exists between the 
Roman and the Protestant churches is in the making. 

Could the missionary have approached the East in a spirit which 
would have prevented this possible break in Christian love and fel- 
lowship? That is, can the missionary successfully transcend the 
barriers and serve as that force which cements the Christians of the 
world at a time when, otherwise, the chains of ecumenical unity 
would break? This is the question which challenges the missionary 
movement in our time. 

To this question Paul gives us an answer of unqualified hope. In- 
deed, Paul’s debt to the Greek and to the Barbarian is a debt of 
fellowship. He owes to them the joyful insight into the mystery 
of what John A. Mackay calls “the brotherhood by supernatural 
grace.” In fellowship with the Gentiles, Paul discovered a brother- 
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hood which transcended race, tradition, and nation. He owed to 
them the spiritual truth that in Christ the middle wall of partition 
had been destroyed and that both Jews and Greeks “‘have access by 
one spirit unto the Father.” 

We are justified in thinking that Paul coveted an opportunity to 
worship with his Gentile friends, that among them he perceived 
more clearly God’s plan for the redemption of the world than he 
did in the Church at Jerusalem. Paul discerned how God chooses 
the “foolish things of this world to confound the wise . . . and the 
things which are not to bring to naught the things that are.” He 
saw how the Holy Spirit lifted the cultured and the uncultured, the 
wise and the ignorant beyond their natural surroundings and trans- 
formed them into sons of God. The “new man” emerges with 
power from the pagan encrusted chrysalis even as Paul himself was 
freed from the bondage of the law and was born a new creature. He 
discovered a fellowship which was not determined by a common cul- 
tural background nor established upon cultural foundations, but a 
fellowship in Christ which was mysteriously indifferent to human 
achievements. 


V 


From Paul’s testimony and from the story of the first two centuries 
of the Christian era we may have hope in the breaking of the walls 
of enmity. Even as “the Christians held the world together’ in the 
early centuries, so may the Christians of today form themselves into 
a solid community which no storm can sweep away. The achieve- 
ment of this world community depends, however, on whether the 
missionary movement will abandon the approach of cultural pene- 
tration and wait for the coming of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
lives and acts through the meeting of persons. Only when the bar- 
rier between Jew and Gentile was broken did the Spirit descend 
upon the believers at Pentecost. “It was at this point,” writes J. E. 
Fison, “that the righteousness of the early Church had to exceed the 
righteousness of the Pharisees who compassed ‘sea and land to make 
one proselyte.’ ”’ 

There is little value for the Church to search for new strategies, 
new programs, or new methods of evangelism. Certainly the erec- 
tion of more modern institutions and the frantic attempts to “‘com- 
pass land and sea for one more proselyte” will not suffice. The 
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bombardment of a country such as Japan with a great number of 
missionaries from various Western societies who refuse to enter 
into partnership relations with the Christians of that land will avail 
nothing. ‘Though we give our bodies to be burned” and lack that 
essential feeling of compassion and indebtedness to the people of 
Japan, our mission to that country will fail. 

Of course, no man can conjure up the Holy Spirit. We cannot 
purposely break down the barriers in order that the Holy Spirit 
may descend upon our generation. Such action is not only self- 
centered but it is also superstitious. Only through the power of 
the Holy Spirit himself will we witness the coming of his kingdom 
in our generation. 

But this we can do. We can acknowledge our debt. We can re- 
pent and confess our sins. We can joyfully praise God for the mani- 
festation of his love in the lives of the African bushman, the Chinese 
Lolo, the Indian, the Indonesian, the Korean, the Japanese—yes, in 
the lives of the wise and the foolish, the Greek and the Barbarian. 


In this spirit let us go forward on our mission. And as we engage | 
in our work of proclaiming the Gospel throughout the world, let | 


us also wait upon the Lord, that we may hear him say, “Behold, I 
come quickly.” 
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RACIAL PATTERNS AND THE 
CHURCHES 


By Gerorce D. Kegtszy 


HE first successful step which Protestant denominations were 

able to take in the direction of ecumenicity involved specific 

fields of common interest. Interdenominational boards of 
missions, Bible societies, and Christian education associations were 
formed. ‘These were followed by interdenominational agencies con- 
cerned with other interests, and eventually the Council of Churches 
movement came into being which attempted to embrace the entire 
scope and work of the Churches. All of these efforts may be des- 
ignated as “unity in action.” They do not attempt to probe into 
the inner life of the Churches and come to terms with basic points 
of difference. ‘They affirm only a minimal theology and lay stress 
on common interests, activities, and purposes. 

During the early part of this century it was realized that the ecu- 
menical movement could not go forward if questions of faith and 
order were indefinitely avoided. ‘These, it was felt, must be faced, 
and differences as well as similarities and identities understood. 

More recently, we have come to understand that there are certain 
non-theological factors which stand as barriers to ecumenicity. 
Among these,’ racism is perhaps the most perplexing at the present 
time. ‘This may be said for two reasons. First, antagonism based 
on race seems to yield to reason and conscience with greater diffi- 
culty than other differences. And second, while race relations are 
undoubtedly being improved in some quarters, racism, as a world 
issue, is a growing problem. 

It is not possible to explore the world-wide problem, but so far as 
American Christianity is concerned, it may indeed be said that our 
distinctive moral and spiritual problem lies precisely in the field of 
tacial ideology and practice. The doctrine and practice of white 
supremacy are deeply rooted in American culture. They are taken 
for granted in about the same manner as are the doctrine and prac- 


1 Other non-theological factors include language, class, nationality, and culture groupings. 
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tice of private property. The relationship between Negro and 
white people in America is identified as a caste system. “A man 
born a Negro or a white is not allowed to pass from one status to 
the other as he can pass from one class to another. In this impor- 
tant respect the caste system of America is closed and rigid, while 
the class system is, in a measure, always open and mobile.” * It must 
be observed that social relations across the caste line vary in space 
and time in American culture; but it must be added that the caste 
line itself remains rigid and unblurred. 

The Churches, it must be admitted, are deeply involved in the 
practices, standards, and values of the secular culture. In his book, 
The Protestant Church and the Negro, Frank Loescher concludes 
that “Protestantism, by its policies and practices, far from helping 
to integrate the Negro in American life, is actually contributing to 
the segregation of Negro Americans.” * It may be said that in the 
task of lifting the relationships between Negroes and white people 
to the plane of relations between persons of equal dignity, American 
Christianity is a colossal failure. Even at this late date Negroes and 
white people who do not allow their color to serve as a determinant 
of their relationships are rare. And such people experience. great 
difficulty in finding environments of operation in both Church and 
society. Sensitive American Christians sometimes question whether 
the Church really can be a resource of interracial reform. A promi- 
nent seminary professor states the issue as follows: ‘““We must not 
allow the urgency of the issue to cloud our judgment. What likeli- 
hood is there that organized religion can make significant contribu- 
tions in the field of race relations? Let us first consider its inevitable 
limitations. It is integrally a part of the social structure it should 
strive to change, profiting by the very injustice against which it 
should protest, guilty of the crimes it should condemn, in despite 
of its Godward vision a very human agency indeed. The Church 
should be in moral and ethical advance of slow moving majorities. 
It should lead the way. But if we mean by the ‘Church’ the mem- 
bers of organized religious groups, they constitute fifty-five per cent 
of our population—a majority which cannot be in advance of itself.” ‘ 


2 Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilemma, I (New York, 1944), p. 668. 

8 Loescher, Frank S., The Protestant Church and the Negro (New York, 1948), P- 15. 

4 Swift, Arthur L., Jr., “The Church and the American Creed,” Friends Intellig 
CIII, no. 7 (February 16, 1946), p. 100. 
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I. THE RAcIAL STRUCTURE OF THE CHURCH 


There is undoubtedly no stronger barrier to ecumenicity in Ameri- 
can life than racial antipathy and distrust between white and black 
people. ‘The strength of this barrier is so great that it has given 
American Church life an almost completely racial structure where 
these two races are involved. The following summary by Frank 
Loescher of the isolation of the Negro in American Protestantism 
presents the complete picture: 


“There are approximately 8,000,000 Protestant Negroes.* About 
7,500,000 are in separate Negro denominations. ‘Therefore, from 
the local church through the regional organizations to the national 
assemblies over 93% of the Negroes are without association in work 
and worship with Christians of other races except in interdenomi- 
national organizations which involve a few of their leaders. The 
remaining 500,000 Negro Protestants—about 6%—are in predomi- 
nantly white denominations, and of these 500,000 Negroes in ‘white’ 
churches, at least 99%, judging by the surveys of six denominations, 
are in segregated congregations. ‘They are in associations with their 
white denominational brothers only in national assemblies, and in 
some denominations, in regional, state, or more local jurisdictional 
meetings. “There remains a handful of Negro members in local 
‘white’ churches. How many? Call it one-tenth of one per cent 
of all the Negro Protestant Christians in the United States—8,000 
souls—the figure is probably much too large. Whatever the figure 
actually is, the number of white and Negro persons who ever gather 
together for worship under the auspices of Protestant Christianity 
is almost microscopic. And where interracial worship does occur, 
it is, for the most part, in communities where there are only a few 
Negro families and where therefore, only a few Negro individuals 
are available to ‘white’ churches.”’ ° 


II. THe RAcIAL PATTERN IN RELATION TO THOUGHT AND FEELING 


The American pattern of racial caste has not only affected the 
structure of the organized Churches, it has had a terrible corroding 
effect upon religious thought and feeling. Undoubtedly the field 
of racial ideology and practice is that in which the secularization of 
the American Churches is most thoroughgoing. The secularization 
of the Churches has, of course, produced an astonishing complacency, 
self-righteousness, and moral insensitivity along all lines, but our 


5 There are approximately 300,000 Negro Catholics in the United States. Gillard, John 
T., Colored Catholics in the United States (Baltimore, 1941), p. 14. 
8 Loescher, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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contention is that the caste system further accentuates evils which 
have arisen from other sources. 

The November, 1948, issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal reports 
the results of a study of the religious beliefs and ethical attitudes of 
Americans. This study was conducted under the auspices of the 
magazine and directed by Lincoln Barnett. The questions were 
directed to both church and non-church members, but 76 per cent 
of those who responded reported themselves as church members. 
To the question, How far can one go in the direction of loving one’s 
neighbors “‘and still get ahead in the world?”’, more than half of 
the people replied, “All the way.” Sixty-two per cent of them 
thought that during the preceding twenty-four hours their behavior 
had been an unqualified expression of neighbor love. Only one 
person in four admitted recalling an instance when he had fallen 
short of the idea of love of neighbor. In answering questions con- 
cerning their obedience to the law of love in specific situations, the 
respondents divided as follows in giving the answer, “Yes”: 


ee 78% 
‘Toward a member of a different race ..............-...5.: 80% 
‘Toward one Of a Gimerent TeMgION .. .. 2. 2... sce ccc sees 90% 
Toward an enemy of your country ..............000. eee 25% 


Toward a member of a political party considered dangerous .. 27% 


These figures indicate that those interviewed assumed that Chris- 
tian love within the framework of business competition is something 
akin to sportsmanship combined with cleverness, that love across 
racial boundaries can be thoroughly comprehended in the formula 
“separate but equal,” and that love is not incompatible with various 
forms of religious and political baiting and sniping. 

In the light of this report one may reasonably inquire, “How can 
the system of racial caste pervert the meaning of Christian love more 
than it is already perverted by the general secular spirit?” ‘The 
answer is very simple. The spirit of caste has given Christian love 
a dual meaning. Beyond and below its secular perversion the idea 
of Christian love does not have the same content when many white 
Christians apply it to Negroes as it does when they apply it to their 
white brethren. There is well-nigh universal agreement among 
Christians that love is the impelling motive of the new life. A heart 
of love is the mark by which we know that the individual has “passed 
from death unto life.” It would appear then that one who had the 
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love of Christ in his heart and for whom the word “neighbor” applies 
as wide as the world would be honored and esteemed. But more 
often than not this is not the experience of an American white Chris- 
tian who includes Negroes within his world of neighbors as objects 
to be loved. For him the word becomes a mark of opprobrium in- 
stead of a badge of honor. in both church and non-church circles 
a white man can have no label assigned to him that is worse than 
“nigger lover.” ‘To call a white man a “nigger lover” is as bad as 
calling him a Communist, and for many people, Christian and non- 
Christian, it is identical with calling him a Communist. 

On the other hand, when one considers the fact that spokesmen 
of all kinds, from that section of the country which segregates and 
discriminates against the Negro by law as well as custom, are con- 
stantly repeating the phrase, “we love the Negro,” the meaning of 
“love” when it is applied to the Negro becomes crystal clear. A 
Negro is loved properly when he is loved “in his place,” when he 
is dealt with kindly and with due regard to all the requirements of 
caste. Love toward the Negro does not dissolve the caste system 
or recognize an equal dignity in him. It is a sentiment extended 
downward and over a barrier which keeps the relationship one be- 
tween persons representing the first and third persons, the I—It. 
Since the barrier between white and black people is regarded as 
fundamental and essential rather than historical and accidental as 
is the case with political, religious, and class barriers, the caste pat- 
tern further distorts an already secularized sentiment. As we have 
already seen, the idea of Christian love has a very shallow content 
for many Christians as applied to any of their fellows. But when 
this sentiment means a self-seeking interest in one’s neighbors be- 
tween white Christians, it means a self-seeking paternalism combined 
with social contempt when extended across the caste line. 

The impact of racism upon religious thought and feeling may also 
be viewed negatively. ‘That is, it may be understood in terms of 
those aspects of racism the Churches have taught and proclaimed 
against and how they have done so. A study of resolutions over the 
past forty years shows that Protestantism has become and is becom- 
ing increasingly sensitive to the race problem. ‘After the first 
World War it condemned lynchings and brutality; during the de- 
pression it called for equal opportunity; with World War II came 
the recognition of racial discrimination in economic, political, and 
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civic affairs. Since World War II, Protestant pronouncements have 
spoken for the growing ranks of those who believe that the heart of 
the problem of Negro-White relations is segregation—in employment, 
in education, in housing—and in the church. There is little evi- 
dence yet that the convictions of the rank-and-file membership of 
Protestant denominations are greatly influenced by these official 
actions.” * 

The increasing moral sensitivity of these pronouncements is im- 
pressive, but they also serve to remind us that the spiritual aspects 
of racism are still generally ignored. The spiritual ingredients of 
racism are self-deification, pride, fear, and falsehood on the one hand, 
and resentment, fear, and suspicion on the other. One does not 
need to say that a great deal of teaching and preaching is directed 
against these sentiments; but one must note that very little preaching 
and teaching are directed against these sentiments in their combina- 
tion as racism. The Churches concentrate their attention over- 
whelmingly on the iniquitous forms of behavior which issue from 
these sentiments and in the main neglect the sentiments themselves. 

Despite the Christian views that God “‘looketh upon the heart” 
and that sin proceeds from the heart, it has not been the custom of 
the Churches to declare in unmistakable terms that race prejudice 
is sin. ‘They have generally been satisfied with saying simply that 
prejudice is not nice. And many church people have fallen victim 
to the widespread error of identifying race prejudice with mere ex- 
pressions of personal preference. That is, when race is being dis- 
cussed, someone often will volunteer some such verdict on prejudice 
as the following: “Well, after all, don’t people have a right to their 
personal preferences? Is it not true that some people prefer blondes 
over brunettes or slender people over stout people? Similarly, 
people have a right to prefer white people over black people.” It 
does not occur to those who hold to this point of view that such 
preferences are normally expressed only in the narrow field of ro- 
mance, and politics and economics are never organized on their 
basis. On the contrary, race prejudice is thoroughly an intergroupal 
phenomenon. It does not arise or persist in the realm of interper- 
sonal relations where preferences are expressed. It is a sentiment 
of contempt for and repudiation of a whole group of people without 
qualification and exception. Moreover, it is a rejection of a whole 


7 Loescher, op. cit., p. 50. 
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historical entity since the prejudiced man includes as objects of his 
contempt all members of the rejected group who have lived and 
died as well as those yet unborn. 

Christian people who reduce race prejudice to a mere expression 
of personal preference are caught in a moral and theological con- 
tradiction. Since they declare that a man has a right to his personal 
preferences, they must assert that a man has a right to race prejudice. 
But race prejudice is contempt, pride, fear, falsehood, and resent- 
ment. To say that a man has a right to race prejudice is to say that 
a man has a right to wrong. And to say that a man has a right to 
wrong is to deny that rights are God-given. The failure of the 
American Churches to bear strong and unequivocal witness against 
the tragic heart-aspects of racism is silent testimony to the depth of 
their involvement. 

We have already seen that the institutional structure of the 
Churches is greatly affected by the racial pattern. It must now be 
observed that the doctrine of the Church is also affected. It is com- 
monly conceded that the Protestant doctrine of the Church is still 
in process of formation. The Reformation emphasis on the indi- 
vidual soul and its relation to God, combined with cultural trends 
toward individualism, tended to undermine the corporate idea of 
the Church as the Body of Christ and thwart the further elaboration 
of that idea. This has left Protestants with an idea of the Church 
that has meaning primarily on the sociological and psychological 
planes. ‘Those who insist on defending the racial exclusiveness of 
the Churches base their justification on a wholly sociological view 
of the Church. If the Church means to them the Body of Christ 
and the gift of God, it ceases to do so when the question of racially 
inclusive Churches is raised. For they immediately begin to speak 
of the Church in terms of an association of men with common loyal- 
ties, interests, and aspirations. In short, in the arguments and be- 
havior of the defenders of racial exclusiveness the Church is little 
more than a social club, founded, owned, and operated by a group 
of people. 

In many American cities and sections of cities where Protestants 
were formerly a minority they have become a majority by virtue of 
an influx of Negroes. But this new situation is not viewed as an 
opportunity; rather it is generally viewed as a disaster and a source 
of embarrassment for white Protestants. Following the pattern of 
residents abandoning houses in the wake of a Negro neighborhood 
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advance, the Churches sell their buildings to Negroes and move on 
to “success’’ in a white neighborhood. The idea of the Church as 
servant of the community in which it finds itself is evidently not 
even considered. 

When the defenders of racial exclusiveness are called upon to 
justify their position they usually reply that “the Negroes are hap- 
pier with their own people.” What has happened to the thought 
and feeling of such churchmen can be briefly summarized. First, 
they are the victims of a moral blindness which causes them to appeal 
to the consequences of a caste system as a justification for its continu- 
ance. Second, they treat their Churches as though they were social 
clubs and abandon the essentially Christian criterion for member- 
ship in the Body of Christ, which is the acceptance of Christ as one’s 
Lord and Saviour. And finally, they assume no responsibility, at 
least in this connection, to help make their Churches the fellowship 
of love and welcome which the Body of Christ should be. 


III. THE Necro’s REACTION 


In his book, The Nature of Man,® Reinhold Niebuhr points out 
that in the American racial situation there is an inequality of guilt 
between black and white people, but an equality of sin. Just as in 
many or perhaps most historical situations one group of people may 
be more guilty than another, the white man is more guilty than the 
Negro in the American situation. But just as under all circum- 
stances all groups are equally sinners, the Negro is equally a sinner 
with his American white brother. The truth of the latter assertion 
becomes manifest by observing the Negro’s reaction to the white 
man’s action. 

Many Negroes contribute to the existence and continuance of 
racially exclusive Churches. The more obvious offenders are found 
among Church leaders who have decided that they have a vested in- 
terest in segregation. Among them are to be found large numbers 
of poorly equipped preachers who fear that they could not hold their 
own in an inclusive Church. Such leaders, when challenged, lay 
heavy stress on the racial character of the Church and the desire “‘to 
have our own Churches.” 

A second type of Negro who contributes to the status quo in 
Church structure, religious thought, and feeling is the “Uncle Tom,” 


8 Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature of Man (New York, 1941), p. 226. 
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the man who is picturesquely described as a “white folks’ hat-in-de- 
hand Negro.” The “Uncle Tom” is usually a preacher who goes 
around to white conventions and other religious assemblies, espe- 
cially in one section of the country, and often is invited to speak. 
Out of a mind of stupidity or a heart of hypocrisy, or both, he usually 
pours forth a lengthy eulogy on the “good white folks” and what 
“you have done and are doing for my people.” To this eulogy he 
may add a discussion concerning the childishness and innate inferi- 
ority of Negroes and the necessity of their leaving the management 
of the affairs of the community and the world to white folk. Asa 
result of such a discussion and such behavior many white religious 
assemblies, particularly in one section of the country, hail the speaker 
as a great Negro leader, an opponent of social equality and the mix- 
ing of the races, and a man worthy of the emulation of all Negroes. 

The spiritual ingredients of the Negro’s form of prejudice are 
resentment, bitterness, fear, and suspicion. These sentiments are, 
of course, as in the case of all group prejudices, directed toward all 
members of the white race without exception. It goes without 
saying that this attitude puts well-meaning white people at a dis- 
advantage. In Church life it blocks genuine efforts at co-operation 
led by white people. This is quite noticeable in American Prot- 
estantism’s Council of Churches movement. Often the co-operation 
of Negro Church leaders is difficult to achieve because of their re- 
sentment and particularly their suspicion of all white people. Some 
of them have said to council secretaries, ““Yes, you invited us but you 
know you did not mean it. We stayed away because we knew you 
did not really intend for us to come.” Added to this distrust of the 
intentions of all white people in their relations to Negroes is a deep 
sense of the futility of all interracial gatherings. Negroes who view 
meetings with their white brethren as futile declare that “this will 
just be another talkfest; no action will issue from it.” 

Another thing which the racial pattern has done to many Negro 
Christians is very subtle. A myth of spiritual superiority with its 
closest kinsman, self-righteousness, has developed among them. It 
is not uncommon to hear a Negro Christian say, “I cannot trust the 
white man’s religion.” The implication is that he can and does 
trust the Negro’s religion. If pressed he will draw this conclusion. 
This myth arises from the inequality of guilt which exists between 
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black and white people as regards the racial pattern. As can be 
seen, the myth is based on the assumption that there is also an in- 
equality in sin. 


IV. THE SEVEN THOUSAND WHo Have Not Bowep A KNEE 
TO BAAL 


The Lord always had his “seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not 
kissed him.”’ The seven thousand in America who have not bowed 
a knee to the idol god of racism are those white and Negro church- 
men who believe that God is the Creator-Father of all men, that 
men are therefore creature-brothers, and that God has established 
his Church, the Body of Christ, as the agency through which men 
without discrimination become his spiritual sons and enter into the 
way of salvation. The seven thousand suffer from the opposition 
and under the recalcitrance of their Baal-worshipping brethren. 
They are continuously amazed that their brethren have the un- 
bridled audacity to presume upon the prerogatives of God himself 
by setting up their own non-religious criteria as bases for fellowship 
in the Body of Christ. 

The overwhelming power of the caste system puts the “seven thou- 
sand” at a decided disadvantage. In many situations they cannot 
live as the Spirit dictates to them, that is, as though race absolutely 
did not count. Rather they are forced by the pressure of the his- 
torical situation to engage in various conscious and deliberate ef- 
forts at creating brotherhood and making the Church inclusive. 
Their efforts are summarized as follows: (1) In neighborhoods which 
are in the process of transition from all-white to all-Negro constit- 
uency they seek to make the Churches interracial by taking in the 
new residents. ‘These Churches tend to reflect the same pattern as 
the neighborhood. ‘That is, as the neighborhood becomes predomi- 
nantly Negro, the Churches tend to become predominantly Negro 
but retain a city-wide white constituency. (2) A few Churches have 
been started as interracial. These divide into two types: (a) “The 
church established as interracial with the purpose of challenging the 
prevailing pattern of segregation and with the further purpose of 
helping other churches to become interracial. . . . They tend to 
be self-consciously interracial”; * (b) ““The church established as 


® Oniki, S. Garry, “Interracial Churches in American Protestantism,” Social Action (Janu- 
ary, 1950), p. 7. 
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interracial to meet the needs of a community which is interracial in 
its composition. The primary concern of members of this type is 
to serve the constituency without regard to race. These churches 
generally have very strong denominational ties, especially with regard 
to financial support. ‘They are less self-consciously interracial than 
the independent interracial churches.” *° (3) In spite of the heavy 
weight of the caste system, the exponents of brotherhood across racial 
lines have been able to make a few old and well-established Churches 
inclusive. (4) Interracial religious fellowships “have grown up as 
institutions subsidiary to regular Churches with the purpose of giv- 
ing people of different racial and religious backgrounds an oppor- 
tunity to worship together if they desire and with the further intent 
of helping the existing churches to become interracial.” ** Related 
in spirit to the interracial religious fellowship is the practice of join- 
ing Negro Churches on the part of individual white Christians who 
at the same time retain membership in a white church. 

In these few souls the power of the Gospel to break down any wall 
of partition is manifest. It is they, and many others like them 
around the world, who constitute the truly ecumenical Church. 
This is a world Church, not merely because of geographical extent, 
but because of the inner quality of its life. It is the Church which 
is the Body of Christ because Christ is its Head and its members are 
joined together by love. 


10 Ibid. 
11 Oniki, op. cit., p. 9. 





AN EARLY REFORMED 
CONFESSION OF SIN 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
BY PrerrRE C. TourEILLE 


ORD God, Eternal and Almighty Father, 
is we acknowledge and confess before Thy 
Holy Majesty that we are poor sinners, 
born in corruption, inclined to evil, unable 
by ourselves to do good, and that we transgress 
every day and in many ways Thy holy com- 
mandments, so that, by Thy righteous judg- 
ment, we draw upon us condemnation and 
death. 


But, Lord, we are much grieved to have of- 
fended Thee, and we condemn ourselves and 
our sins in a sincere repentance, humbly ap- 
pealing to Thy grace and beseeching Thee to 
relieve us in our distress. Have pity upon us, 
God of goodness, Father of mercy, and forgive 
us our sins for the love of Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Saviour. 


Grant us also, and increase continually in 
us, the gifts of Thy Holy Spirit, so that, ac- 
knowledging our faults more and more, and 
being unfeignedly moved by them, we may 
renounce them with all our heart and bring 
forth fruits of righteousness and holiness which 
may be agreeable unto Thee; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION BETWEEN 
EAST AND WEST 


By F. Bruck Morcan 


is the whole question of theological education. For here it 

is that the content of the apostolic proclamation of the Gospel, 
the conversation of the Church about the Gospel in its theology, and 
the historically usable techniques of evangelism, education, and the 
cure of souls, are able to make a formative impression on the 
“younger Churches” through their rising leaders and ministers. 
Since theological education in the younger Churches is still at least 
in part carried on by missionary educators from the Churches of the 
West, it is, on the positive side, an opportunity for ecumenical con- 
versation and fellowship and for East-West understanding so des- 
perately needed within the Church as well as outside it; or, on the 
negative side, a potential source of East-West or “child-parent”’ fric- 
tion. Theological education apart from the Churches of traditional 
Western Christendom is only in its second century of development, 
and only within the most recent decades have studies in the field, 
notably in China (Professor C. Stanley Smith of Nanking, The De- 
velopment of Protestant Theological Education in China, 1938), and 
in India (Dr. C. W. Ranson, for the National Christian Council of 
India, The Christian Minister in India, 1945), indicated an awaken- 
ing self-consciousness in the movement. 

As a post-war graduate student in the Yale Institute of Far East- 
ern Studies, subsequently stationed in civil war fragmented North 
China, later working as an observer and consultant to the British 
colonial administration’s co-operative development organization for 
farmers and fisherman in Hongkong, and finally as a theological 
teacher in Thailand, I have observed certain obvious features of the 
cultures, people, Church, missionary movement, and the revolution 
now occurring in Asia. While my knowledge and experience are 
clearly limited it may be of value in the ecumenical process of under- 


Be to any consideration of the communication of the Gospel 
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standing for one of the younger generation of missionary educators 
to set down some reflections at this time. 

As we examine theological education on a representative mission 
field, we shall attempt to point out some of the problems which arise 
from the differences in heritage, history, and culture between East 
and West, or older and younger Church, and from the mission- 
sending and mission-receiving relationship itself. We shall examine 
their significance for the evangelistic outreach of the Church, and 
for the ecumenical fellowship within it, as well as taking careful 
note of the dangers to both witness and fellowship presented by some 
of these problems. Western Christians among us may well see in 
some of the situations of the younger Churches a clue to problems 
emerging in our Western Church life, with its position in culture 
challenged in the past half century as never before in modern times. 

The uninitiated Westerner is not long set down to the task of 
theological education in an Asian situation before he is face to face 
with certain fundamental problems arising from the differences be- 
tween the demands of this situation and those of the classical mold 
from which he has come. Those problems make themselves felt all 
along the line of curriculum building and execution. 


I 


Of primary importance for theological education in traditionally 
“non-Christian” lands is the question of language as the medium of 
communication. ‘Today one finds in the seminaries of the younger 
Churches a wide range of practice in this matter. In some places, 
and at certain levels, instruction is carried on entirely in the national 
or sectional language. At the other extreme are schools where a 
Western language, in the Orient most frequently English, is the 
regular medium of educational exchange. Perhaps most common 
is a compromise between the two, with English having a priority in 
reading and research, being almost the “theological German’’ of 
many schools. In such cases the national language is used in the 
classroom and in “laboratory” work, with a greater or smaller sprin- 
kling of English thrown in, depending on the local situation. 

No one is quite happy about this use or non-use of English. 
Those who try to teach without relying upon it are conscious of 
depriving their students of a useful tool. In some countries, of 
which Thailand is an example, very little translation into the na- 
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tional language has been done, even of the basic reference books and 
theological classics, there being not even any adequate Bible dic- 
tionary, theological word book, or basic commentaries available in 
the Thai language. Even in the West where translation is common- 
place there has always been a serious lag in time, and many impor- 
tant works have never been translated. Furthermore, translation is 
of such a nature that the student dependent upon it is deprived of 
the thorough and precise understanding available to the truly bi- 
lingual reader. ‘Therefore most seminaries which use English are 
dissatisfied with the standard of English obtaining among their stu- 
dents, but most of those not using English contemplate its use at 
some later date, at least as a tool. 

Where English is already in use students are often set to reading 
“simple” theological texts, but unfortunately many texts which are 
relatively simple theologically, such as C. S. Lewis’ The Case for 
Christianity and Leslie Weatherhead’s A Plain Man Looks at the 
Cross, are so vividly and colloquially written as to be almost unintel- 
ligible to the struggling Asian student. It is, moreover, considered 
by a number of educators that, since the truly bi-lingual student is 
very rare, at least at the time of his seminary training, work in Eng- 
lish therefore must be so over-simplified and diluted that it loses 
much in effectiveness. In my own experience of teaching in English 
this is certainly borne out. 

Furthermore, there are serious objections to the use of a Western 
medium in theological education, in addition to the problem of lan- 
guage itself. It may well be argued that English, for example, is the 
vehicle of a cultural “imperialism” or “aggression,” and that when 
students learn English their use of it stretches far beyond the realm 
of theological education, de-nationalizing and, in effect, Western- 
izing them. It is also argued that theological training itself has taken 
on the color of the culture whose language transmits it and is thus a 
tool of those who wish to make that culture supreme. It appears 
that extremely few if any Western missionaries have ever consciously 
been the tools of such a cultural imperialism on the part of their own 
nation, even when in fact such an imperialistic plan has existed. But 
in these times of highly sensitive national self-consciousness, and with 
the missionaries carrying a Gospel which looks beyond and above the 
national differences which divide men, the greatest care must be 
exercised that there be not even the appearance or hint of duplicity 
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or “subversive influence” on this score. Anyone who has watched 
the Asian student—yes, even the theological student—devour West- 
ern advertising with his newly found linguistic tool is aware of the 
undesirability of much that is being learned and many of the new 
ideas and ideals which are being formed. One finds America, for 
example, and the “American way” being seen and interpreted sim- 
ply in terms of ingenious and fantastic gadgets and a garish and 
glamorous materialism, with little opportunity for appreciating its 
less overwhelming but often more representative features. But it 
is presented so attractively as to be a spur to the attainment of a 
rosily colored Western standard of living, and at the same time a 
root of bitterness in forming attitudes toward the West. 

A Western language can be a serious threat to the Eastern theo- 
logical student in the area of motivation as well. In much of the 
non-English-speaking world today English is the hallmark of the edu- 
cated man. This is so much the case that millions of Asian students 
are required to take as many as six or more years of English whether 
or not they have any desire or talent for it. Proficiency is rare, and 
thus the man who speaks and uses English well is at a premium. 
Short-handed Western commercial and diplomatic establishments 
can reward such a young man with a salary ten times that of a min- 
ister’s stipend, at a cost to the agency still only a fraction of that of 
maintaining another Western family abroad. In much of Asia, for 
example, little prestige as well as meager salary characterize the 
Christian ministry, and one cannot wonder at the casualties which 
sometimes occur among the finest theological students. It is not 
uncommon to find very successful business men who have been semi- 
nary trained. And within the Church one occasionally finds the 
tragic situation of seeing the extraordinarily talented church leader 
and evangelist or educator, giving himself full-time to a routine 
mission-connected post, because of his proficiency in English. In 
such cases the pressure from short-sighted missionary planning has 
overcome his own best judgment as to the place of his deepest 
vocation. 

Today, therefore, one finds a great deal of rethinking going on 
with regard to the whole question of the medium of transmission 
of the theological corpus of knowledge and opinion. Only the type 
of thinking which would have banned German studies in America 
during the two World Wars would insist on the total elimination 
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of English from the curriculum of theological education. For Eng- 
lish, as is true of German and French as well, is a key to one of the 
great storehouses of the Christian heritage. But with the many 
weaknesses and dangers apparent in its place and use in the theologi- 
cal curriculum, the matter must be reconsidered. In a number of 
situations the line between training on the “theological seminary” 
level and that on the “Bible school” level has historically been drawn 
by the use or non-use of a Western language. ‘Today that line of 
distinction is itself being questioned. A letter from a theological 
educator in Thailand projects the abolition of this cleavage when 
he indicates that he plans to open a vernacular department of the 
seminary where “‘we will attempt to give them everything the others 
get except the ability to use English as a tool in theological study 
and the refreshment of the empty preacher and the worn pastor. 
This means that to be fair to these men, we must step-up production 
of theological literature by several hundred per cent, and that right 
soon.” Except for the unusual student, the general use of English 
is thus thought of in terms of a stop-gap, to be abandoned at the 
earliest possible moment. And though translation is thought of as 
urgent, the production of new indigenous Christian literature and 
reference books has top priority. 

It has been assumed since the beginning of the modern missionary 
movement that the Bible should be translated into the vernacular 
languages of the people. “Tremendous progress has been made along 
this line, as evidenced in the reports of the American and British 
Bible societies. But the same enthusiasm for translation has not 
thus far always been duplicated in making available in the vernacular 
the great classic interpretations of the Christian faith, such as in the 
works of Augustine, Aquinas, Luther and Calvin, etc.—to say nothing 
of more modern interpreters. Good beginnings on a long range 
translation program have been made, for example, by Nanking The- 
ological Seminary in China and by Shinkyo Shuppansha (Protestant 
Publishing Co.) in Japan, but in the smaller Churches almost noth- 
ing has been attempted. 

It must also be observed that with very significant exceptions the 
Western missionary has not accepted the responsibility of a thorough 
mastery of the local language and, being impatient to be about the 
proclamation of the Gospel, has allowed his command of the lan- 
guage to “freeze” at an often inferior level, never sincerely re- 
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spected by the national constituency. This has even resulted in 
the minds of less-informed Asians in an identification of the mis- 
sionary with some secular Western representatives who demanded 
that all interchange be in the Westerner’s tongue, thus contributing 
to the general charge of ‘Western imperialism” so current today. 
Such schools as the Yale Institute of Far Eastern Studies with its 
revolutionary approach to the study of spoken language go far to- 
ward freeing the modern missionary from this handicap, but the 
task is one which requires sustained and integrated effort above and 
beyond mere technique. 

In some countries, such as China, the use or study of English is 
sufficient today to call forth the charge of treason or sedition against 
student and teacher. Although these possibilities are limited, this 
attitude reflects an underground current which must be recognized 
as existing in much of the world today. Without justifying this type 
of charge against the use of a Western language medium, it is at the 
same time imperative that the dangers both of substituting western- 
ization for Christianization and of exposing students and national 
teachers to actual physical peril must be painstakingly avoided. 


II 


The typical Thai theological student enters his period of theo- 
logical training with certain basic deficiencies from the standpoint 
of the Western Christian educator. ‘These are deficiencies which 
are not shared, by and large, by his Western brothers. His seminary 
is set up for a four-year course of study, with high school, not col- 
lege, graduation as prerequisite. The theological school, however, 
is officially considered as only of high school level. Thus it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that a university graduate, having completed high 
school and university courses of study, will return to a school which 
can grant him no advanced degree, which is classed as a secondary 
school, and in which the great majority of his fellow-students will 
be only high school graduates. Such a seminary, as is true of most 
of the seminaries in Asia, is dealing largely with students who are 
products of Asian secondary education. The deficiencies in this 
training, from the standpoint of Christian and specifically theologi- 
cal education, are thus traceable to certain fundamental character- 
istics of that system. 

The study of history in that system of secondary education is 
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heavily weighted toward national and Asiatic history. Courses in 
Western history are taught, and our Asian student no doubt has a 
greater factual knowledge of Western history and “world history” 
as thought of in Western terms, than the American high school grad- 
uate has of far Eastern history and “world history” as considered from 
an Oriental point of view. For the Christian educator, however, 
the fact remains that much the greatest part of the geographical and 
theological development of the Christian Church has taken place in 
the context of Western history and civilization. Therefore the 
rather superficial sketch of Western history available to Oriental 
secondary students is not such as to make him really conversant with 
the history in which the Christian Church has largely moved. With 
this in mind they are given, during the first year of seminary study, 
devoted in large part to background courses to bridge these gaps, a 
rather thorough grounding in world history, with its Western phases 
being far more fully developed than in any course they have so far 
met, and with its inter-relationships with Christianity being carefully 
considered. 

One can, of course, see here the dangers lurking to entrap both 
teacher and student in an identification between the Gospel and 
Western culture, and one cannot be too careful to point out the 
Gospel’s essential independence of any culture, while recognizing 
its deep involvement through the greater part of eighteen centuries, 
almost exclusively with the course of Western civilization. Where 
one fails in making that distinction clear he is very liable to the 
charge of being, at least unconsciously, an agent of that insidious 
cultural aggression of which we have spoken above. 

In the educational background of the prospective Eastern theo- 
logical student one finds along with this deficient knowledge of 
Western history its natural concomitant, a lack of acquaintance with 
the whole Western thought world, and especially with the so-called 
“scientific spirit.” It seems fair to say that the ancient cultures of 
Asia have been unscientific, in the precise and rigorous fashion in 
which Westerners think of scientific standards, and our Western 
demand for exactness and definition finds little background or ap- 
preciation in the ancient civilizations of the Far East. 

Whatever may be the justice of the change that is taking place in 
Asian culture in these times—and the reasons for the revolution are 
certainly just—it is common knowledge that a change is taking place, 
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and it seems clear that the process will not be reversed. The supe- 
rior material achievement of the West has enabled it to impinge upon 
the East in such a way as to turn the key to revolution and unlock the 
long unfelt needs of the people of that part of the world, and of 
course of Africa and other lands as well. This process is expressed 
in terms as different as communism and its alternatives, but is taking 
place through both. 

The pastor in rural Asia is still living in a situation where the sci- 
entific spirit is far from being recognized and little practiced. But 
all around him are symptoms of the revolution, and young men now 
entering the ministry will see during their active years changes in 
their material environment and the control of it which have taken 
centuries to accomplish in the West. 

Therefore into this representative Oriental seminary curriculum 
are incorporated courses in Western literature and “science.”” ‘The 
course in Western literature is carried on under severe limitations of 
background, language deficiency, and inadequate translation. But 
it attempts to acquaint the student with some of the basic ideas which 
have developed in the West, within and outside of the Christian 
Church, and to evaluate those ideas in terms of the Orient and the 
Church’s mission there. 

The course in “‘science”’ is not devoted to the elementary sciences 
already studied in secondary school but is particularly pointed to 
an understanding of the Western scientific attitude. ‘The attempt 
is made to telescope the centuries in an evaluation of the possibilities 
and accomplishments of science, as well as of the real limitations 
within which it operates, although in the West the consciousness of 
those limitations has been ambiguous. F. Sherwood Taylor’s A 
Short History of Science and Scientific Thought, 1949, is being used 
in Thailand as background for this course. The attempt is made to 
spare the student the futility of being involved in attacks by religion 
on science or by science on religion. For those who are to be lead- 
ers in rural Asia, lectures are frequently given, for example, by a 
qualified agriculturist on the revolutionary possibilities of the appli- 
cation of scientific method and achievement to the lives of the people 
whom they will serve. On-the-job training in a rural work camp on 
the Christian experimental co-operative farm at Chiengrai where 
sixty Christian families have established a modified collective, con- 
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ducting experiments in new rice culture techniques, large scale 
mechanization, animal husbandry, and group medical and educa- 
tional plans, has served to make this emphasis concrete. 

In Eastern cultures which have been largely uncritical in the field 
of literature and the arts the attention of the student must somehow 
be directed to the work of criticism and its contribution in the under- 
standing of the Bible. Here again the attempt is made to steer the 
student on a course between the obscurantist, on the one hand, and 
the enthusiast, on the other, in the use of scientific methods in the 
approach to the Scriptures. He should be taught to regard the criti- 
cal sciences as tools in the service of the Word. This is a difficult 
assignment in many Western theological seminaries where the results 
and methods of science are known and studied; but in Oriental lands 
the problem is staggering because of the only too recent and super- 
ficial introduction to initial Western presuppositions regarding criti- 
cism and logical or rational thought processes. 

This kind of approach to Western history, thought, and science 
is complicated by the spirit of Oriental education itself, which has 
traditionally been one of inculcation of precepts through a system 
of rote memorization and recitation, a spirit which one finds still 
very much alive underneath superficial adaptations to Western ways 
of education. In this connection it has been noted that a number 
of Oriental students have tended to “swallow” the theology of Karl 
Barth, for example, and then simply to regurgitate it, with no evi- 
dence of real investigation, criticism, or basic understanding. This 
deficiency is characterized in an unwillingness and an actual inabil- 
ity, from lack of exercise, to think independently, to be inquisitive, 
or to initiate and carry on free investigation. Therefore a far 
greater emphasis is laid on the development of student initiative 
and independent thought than is normally required in Western theo- 
logical education where this is a kind of presupposition to higher 
education as such. Thai theological students recently exercising 
their newly discovered mental muscles in a more independent study 
of the shorter Pauline Epistles evidenced delighted surprise at the 
superiority of results thus achieved to those gained by the old meth- 
ods. Future exploration in this direction may lead to the produc- 
tion of original Oriental Biblical and theological literature which 
has been somewhat conspicuous by its absence in the past. 
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One of the fundamental concerns of theological education in the 
younger Churches must be in the field of comparative religion, but 
sometimes from a very different angle from that common in West- 
ern theological curricula. The young Asian theological student is 
a member and prospective leader of a tiny minority group, the 
Christian Church. He is surrounded by a powerful non-Christian, 
religiously motivated culture, whether it be the strong substratum 
of animism which exists in much of rural Asia, the traditional na- 
tional or mass group religions such as Buddhism, Islam, Confucian- 
ism, and Hinduism, or the new force of communism with its many 
distinctively religious features. These religions are in many in- 
stances older than Christianity and have become part of the struc- 
ture and thought of the people. They are often involved in the 
whole question of patriotism as well. Therefore an understanding 
of the local religious scene and background is essential to an effective 
ministry. 

Now all this seems obvious enough. But in the case of the great 
ethnic religions like Buddhism, only a tiny percentage of modern 
theological students are themselves converts from Buddhism. And, 
contrary to naive expectation, these second, third, and fourth genera- 
tion Christians are usually ill-informed about the religious milieu of 
their non-Christian neighbors. For, naturally enough, they have 
been carefully shielded by parents and Christian leaders from the 
various advances of the majority religion. ‘Therefore one finds a 
near illiteracy with regard to the great non-Christian religions among 
Christians, who otherwise are at one with their non-Christian fellows. 

In the past, when such students have been instructed regarding 
the interplay of these religions with Christianity, the information has 
frequently been on the local level of superstitious mediocrity, and 
the strategy to meet it often unfortunately on the same level. But 
the strength of a religion lies not only in the hold of its low class 
superstitions, but also in the truly contemplative thinking and writ- 
ing of the first class minds devoted to the understanding and propa- 
gation of the historic faith. Christianity can never be content to 
leave the real core of these great religions unattended and unchal- 
lenged. And missionary educators must not be sent to the task with 
pat phrases with which they have been taught to demolish an ancient 
faith or a modern fanaticism without a hearing. 
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There must be those who are prepared to devote years to an im- 
mersion in the best that the non-Christian religion has to offer, in 
discussion with the great seekers within it, many of whom today, 
among the Budhists for example, are attempting to adapt tradition- 
ally Christian techniques of education and evangelism to their an- 
cient affirmations. Thus must the theological student be led into 
a deep appreciation and clear understanding of that to which most 
of his countrymen give at least their nominal loyalty. 

Those who have visited the Christian monastery for Buddhist 
priests in the hinterland of the tiny colony of Hongkong have come 
away feeling that this thorough and intelligently informed effort of 
Christians, led by men from the Norwegian Lutheran Church, to 
meet with Buddhist leaders and draw them within the circle of 
Christian interest is a pointer along the way. One climbs the moun- 
tain and steps into the courtyard of what appears to be a typical 
Buddhist temple and monastery. When one looks carefully about 
him, however, and examines the symbols, the books, and the places 
of worship, he discovers a subtle change in basic significance, with 
great Buddhist symbols, words, and ideas, not simply colored with 
a Christian tincture, but actually transformed into Christian instru- 
ments, now capable of attracting any Buddhist and being an invita- 
tion to come to Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. It 
is significant that a strong Lutheran theological seminary from 
China-proper is presently located within those temple walls and 
seminary students mingle freely with priests from distant Buddhist 
shrines who have come voluntarily to study here. It is welcome 
news that an expansion of this approach through southeast Asia is 
being studied at the present time. 

From the standpoint of theological education this is not an attempt 
to ground Christianity in the prevailing religion, or to make it feel 
at home there, as was commonly advocated in some circles a genera- 
tion ago, with, for example, the suggestion that the Christian New 
Testament might be grounded in Confucianism as a sort of Old 
Testament for Chinese. But it is done in order that Christian min- 
isters may be aware of the real appeal of the non-Christian faith, be 
it ancient Buddhism or modern Communism, and that being all 
things to all men they may carry the revelation of the Gospel to the 
people in convincing and compelling fashion. When preparations 
were being made for the East Asia Christian Conference in Bangkok 
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in 1949, some discussions were projected along the lines of making 
the Christian Gospel at home in the particular cultural and religious 
context from which each delegate was to come. But when the con- 
ference actually met, it was the strong feeling of the great majority 
of the delegates that what they needed to discuss was the uniqueness 
of the Gospel and its message to a world faced with an increasing 
awareness of the unsatisfactory character of the ancient faiths. This, 
by the way, underscores the need for the recent heavy weighting 
toward Biblical theology in the curricula of the seminaries. 

There are few countries in the Eastern world where Communism 
is not currently a burning issue. ‘This is true whether it has already 
become politically supreme, or has simply becorne the festering point 
for all the social sores in the corrupt and sick societies which it seeks 
to overthrow, or is quietly shaking the foundations preparatory to 
revolution. In some countries the younger Churches are alive to 
the social crisis which invites Communism and are trying to find a 
point of maximum relevance without involving themselves inextrica- 
bly and fatally in the camp of reaction or revolution. In other 
Churches, perhaps reflecting a situation within the Western mission- 
sending Church, there seems little awareness of the urgency of the 
crisis, of the basic social evils whose malignancy is at last being dis- 
covered by the long exploited masses, or of a need for significant 
thought and activity on the part of the Church. 

Here again the theological educator and curriculum builder must 
be faithful to the whole task of the ministry. In Thailand all theo- 
logical students have recently undergone an intensive series of lec- 
tures and seminars on Communism, its history and philosophy, ap- 
peal and performance, and on the task of the Church in a situation 
where Communism finds a great willing audience within which to 
proselyte. The theological student in such a country today must 
be prepared to be intelligent and fearless in creative and formative 
activity within the revolution which is sweeping across all cultural 
and social organization, at the same time seeking through every avail- 
able means the balance and discrimination to see the point at which 
he may have to step outside the revolution. He must know and 
understand the religious bases of Communism and approach it with 
the same healthy respect but Christian confidence that he carries to 
Buddhism or any other religion. 

In the immediate future the relation of the Asian Christian to 
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Communism may well become the theological problem of the day, 
as was another such relationship in Germany under National So- 
cialism. Counsel from a Western missionary at this point is com- 
plicated by the fact that the West is invariably associated with anti- 
Communism, and he is confronted by the staggering task of helping 
Eastern students to distinguish between essential Christianity and 
“imperialism,” between the legitimate and the illegitimate in phi- 
losophies and programs of social revolution. 


IV 


Eastern theological education, in addition to what has already been 
said, must face the actual nature and practice of the Church in which 
its students will minister. In much of Asia, preaching has been em- 
phasized at the expense of the pastoral ministry, or the pastoral min- 
istry has simply been neglected. The concept of the minister as 
servant, new to Asia’s thinking, has not always taken hold. Theo- 
logical students, confronted by what is being done in other parts of 
the world to minister to the sick and the troubled, to the doubting 
and the heartbroken, to confused and split personalities, and to those 
enslaved to particular habits, are enthusiastically interested. But 
they often observe that they must study this area of their ministry 
largely from books and other Western sources, since their Churches 
afford little demonstration in the field. The newly awakened Asian 
interest in scientific and psychological ‘gadgets’ contributes to this 
enthusiasm, and of course at the same time opens the door to an over- 
estimation of the potentialities of applied psychology and of tech- 
nique as opposed to content. But the concern is there and must be 
guided. 

In evangelism the Thai student is today being instructed in both 
the traditional methods and the latest aids from science. He takes 
part as an observer and assistant in intensive evangelistic services 
under the leadership of an experienced team of national Church 
leaders who combine traditional preaching with modern audio-visual 
techniques. On his free days he learns to apply his homiletics in 
the busy market-places of towns and villages, and during the past 
year he and his fellows have sold two thousand pieces of Christian 
Scripture to market-goers in those odd early morning hours. Hun- 
dreds of non-Christian rural people will trek miles through the jun- 
gle to some remote clearing where the audio-visual unit with a 
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seminary student technician is showing Christian motion pictures. 
The students have been sent during summer vacations to Christian 
work camps, where they have labored side by side with illiterate 
peasants and with young Buddhist intellectuals, and in this witness 
others are confronted with the truth of the Gospel. The interna- 
tional character of the latest of these work camps, held under the 
sponsorship of the World Council of Churches, gives the theological 
student a taste for the ecumenical nature of the Church, itself an- 
other facet of the whole evangelistic witness. 

The practice of preaching has often left much to be desired. To- 
day one finds very popular and well-received a pseudo-expository 
style, heavy with allegorization. The intellectual and _ Biblical 
equipment of most preachers is extremely limited, and allegory is 
one of the very few tools at hand to make preaching interesting. 
Though in a situation where scientific accuracy and historical treat- 
ment are not required by many hearers, the limitless dangers of such 
a method are only too obvious. It may be and is debated that alle- 
gory, being used in Scripture itself, is a legitimate technique; but, 
without the most rigorous application of objective criteria, the drift 
into relativism, fancy, and subjectivism is rapid and inevitable. 
Here again the seminary student of today must be helped to take a 
long step beyond his fathers. But just here the traditional Oriental 
veneration for the ways of the elders, and the ready assumption by 
some of those elders of that authority, pose no little problem for the 
Asian theological graduate. For to him is given far less respect than 
to his contemporary in the West. 

The prospective economic status of the young minister in prepa- 
ration must be noted. If he is to live under a Communist regime 
he will clearly be faced with making his living and that of his family 
by the work of his hands. For this reason carpentry and elementary 
agriculture are being offered in the theological curriculum in Thai- 
land. If the student is to be a pastor in a non-Communist society, 
he will still have little position and honor among men and will be 
given the most meager salary. Yet the seminary student has become 
an educated man, with tastes for books, periodicals, art, and music. 
He is likely to marry a wife with similar tastes. Few Western min- 
isters must face the material adjustment which is before the Asian 
seminary graduate who accepts a jungle or village parish. ‘The 
prospect of that adjustment, along with the reluctance of congrega- 
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tions to accept ministers without the venerable asset of age, plus the 
attractive call of Church administrative posts better salaried and 
centered in the large cities, contribute to the difficulty of placing 
men in the parish ministry. Just as in every land, the rural min- 
istry is one of the critical gateways for the communication of the 
Gospel, and the Eastern seminary must do everything within its 
power to modify the attitudes and ease the difficulties of both stu- 
dents and Churches to bring an early solution to this dilemma. 


Vv 


Among general observations about Church and seminary life in 
East Asia one may place the question of the current theological 
“mood.” If one were to attempt to characterize it today he might 
say that, in general, the extremes are most distinct at the greatest 
intellectual distance from the theological seminaries. As might be 
expected they are a “fundamentalism” which vigorously hunts for 
heresy and lacks self-criticism, and a “liberalism” which is equally 
lacking in self-criticism. The former gains much support when the 
Church is under threat, for example, of government pressure or 
persecution, and the latter tends to make disastrous compromises in 
similar circumstances. Among the seminaries it is not so possible 
as perhaps in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties to identify some persons as 
“liberal” and others as ‘‘conservative,” and in a large faculty a num- 
ber of points of view are often represented, with a healthy mutual 
appreciation. ‘This situation is no doubt a reflection of that in West- 
ern seminaries and Churches. The enlarging place of a reverent 
and critical study of Biblical theology in the curriculum of theologi- 
cal education no doubt has a bearing on this “drawing together of 
the poles” in seminary and Church. Only in those seminaries or 
Bible schools which represent sects rather than Churches does an 
exclusive and intransigent “fundamentalism” prevail. 

As to a feeling for the ecumenical Church, the younger Churches 
are by their very history of long dependence on the older Churches 
conscious of the reality of a world-wide Church. The seminaries and 
schools with their concentration of Western influences have perhaps 
evidenced this consciousness most profoundly. At the “grass-roots” 
there is an unevenness in this feeling for the ecumenical Church. 
In 1948 I sat in a Church in one of the most wretched slums in China 
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and listened to a thoroughly informed report of the Amsterdam Con- 
ference, a running report on the World Church which was a weekly 
practice at that time. But in great numbers of rural congregations 
little if any such practice, information, or feeling exists. 

Obviously the present East-West tension is a severe strain on cre- 
ative ecumenical fellowship. When the organs of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches show any tendency to identify themselves with the 
West, or when Communist propaganda succeeds in making them ap- 
pear to have done just that, the Church in China, for example, will 
be reluctant to identify itself with the ecumenical organizations. 
There are a number of signs today of a general withdrawal of many 
Chinese Christians from ecumenical relationships. In non-Com- 
munist Asia the groundswell of reaction against Western domination 
and tutelage in all things tends to endanger ecumenical fellowship, 
and Western Christians must be extremely sensitive, sympathetic and 
patient if the ecumenical bonds are to be maintained and strength- 
ened. Eastern participation and leadership must be sought on its 
own merits, not simply to create an appearance of world-wide and 
East-West sharing, but to make such sharing of responsibility and 
leadership a reality. 

In large parts of Asia, denominationalism is very much alive, but 
many of the larger theological seminaries are union institutions. 
There has long been a strong desire for Church union on the part 
of many Christians both Asian and Western, and in India, China, 
Japan, and the Philippines, as notable examples, there has been sig- 
nificant progress toward this end. Interdenominational National 
Christian Councils and educational and literature societies have 
achieved important co-operative action, and vast post-war relief pro- 
grams have given added expression to this spirit. 

Some countries, such as Thailand with the Presbyterians, Burma 
with the Baptists, and Indonesia with the Dutch Reformed Church, 
have been largely one-denomination fields, as far as Protestantism is 
concerned. Today, however, a certain confusion is being intro- 
duced by the entrance of the Pentecostal and other sects and by the 
International Council of Christian Churches under rabid American 
leadership. 

The denominationalism of missionaries has in the past, of course, 
been the foundation of denominationalism in the younger Churches. 
Though the majority of missionaries today look hopefully to some 
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measure of Church union, the denominational spirit can still be 
very active. In a critical situation in China in 1949 three weak and 
struggling seminaries representing three of the traditional American 
denominations reached a willingness and a desire, from the Chinese 
side, to unite faculties and administration. But that union was 
barred by some of the missionary participants involved. This was 
particularly ironic since the principal responsibilities in the schools 
were soon to be turned over to Chinese in any case. Such an un- 
bending denominationalism has no place among the more profound 
problems of the Asian Church today. 

One apparent disadvantage of organizational Church union is that 
under a hostile government, it is possible for that government, work- 
ing through a well-organized Church, to dictate to the Church and 
perhaps eventually control it, by exerting pressure on a few key indi- 
viduals. ‘This appears to be a problem with regard to some Church 
organizations in China today. 


VI 


In a day when the elimination of the “foreign” missionary is a 
distinct possibility, already nearing completion in some areas, the 
question is naturally raised as to the probable future of the younger 
Churches if missionary participation were withdrawn. It would be 
tempting to speculate on this possibility, but the circumstances which 
might bring to pass this withdrawal are so various, and the Churches 
themselves so diverse even in different parts of the same country, 
that no general predictions could be made. In some countries we 
shall soon be able to observe the reality. In certain isolated periods 
and areas it has occurred in the past and the evidence is available. 
It appears that the greatest dangers to the Church in such circum- 
stances are those which have threatened it all through the ages, 
namely, the opposite poles of complete submission to pressure from 
the earth-bound society in which it exists, leading to total identifica- 
tion with it; and on the other hand, the danger of complete with- 
drawal into a narrow “other-worldly” life, perhaps with an emphasis 
on highly colored allegory in preaching and on the possession of the 
more unusual of the “gifts,” particularly faith-healing, and speaking 
in tongues, along with an extremely narrow interpretation of both 
regeneration and sanctification. But this is only speculation, and 
events may work out quite differently. 
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It has been said that theological education is perhaps one of the 
last points where the Western missionary can make a contribution 
to the life of the younger Churches. ‘There may be much truth in 
this assertion. But it can be full of peril, if it is interpreted con- 
sciously or unconsciously not so much as a parting contribution but 
as a last stand in a campaign to retain control of and exercise deter- 
mining influence over a vigorous Church breaking out of the molds 
of a Western heritage. In this connection the staffing of theological 
faculties with nationals at the earliest possible moment, for both in- 
struction and administration, must be a sincere, guiding ambition, 
coupled with an unresting effort to cut through all the mass of cus- 
tom and practice which still leave a wide cleavage in salary scale, 
educational opportunity, and standard of living between Western 
and national members of the same faculties. 

The task of theological education within the younger Churches, 
insofar as it must be administered from the outside, should be given 
to Westerners with the deepest and broadest capacity for sympathy 
and identification with the life of their national colleagues, with a 
real, unaffected willingness to accept and be directed by plans made 
by nationals and administered by their Church committees. Only 
thus will theological educators, and all other missionaries as well, 
be able to make the kind of parting contribution which will insure 
future fellowship, mutuality, and sharing, so that this “final’’ con- 
tribution will not be final at all, but will be only a step along the 
way to ecumenical maturity and reality. 
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EASTER ONLY ONCE A YEAR? 


By Wa tter LowriE 


HAVE been feeling about to discover what’s the matter with 

Christianity in our day, hoping that when once the trouble is 

located it can be dealt with successfully. Several partial reasons 
for our present distress have occurred to me, but all of them lumped 
together do not suffice to account for the situation in which we now 
find ourselves. The sin which doth so easily beset us might account 
generally for everything, but we must find something more particu- 
lar to explain the situation of Christendom today. 


I 


Our unhappy divisions, of course, account for much. The heat 
generated by friction between the sects is a black heat which emits 
no light. Since we seem to be incapable of dealing directly with the 
formal obstacles to reunion, I ask whether the conscious possession 
in common of one belief of immense magnitude and importance 
might not make the barriers which divide us seem trivial. Grad- 
ually, I have come to the conclusion that the principal trouble with 
Christianity today is the lack of a vivid understanding that the Gospel 
means essentially the offer of eternal life. ‘This is now a derelict 
dogma; no sect seems to set much store by it, because it is not peculiar 
enough to be distinctive; so without fear or favor all might appro- 
priate it as a common possession; and if we were united in this lively 
hope, no one could say of it disparagingly that it is only the lowest 
common divisor of the different creeds. It is in fact a summary ex- 
pression of them all, and the most concrete expression. After ex- 
perimenting for hundreds of years with “big and better” creeds, it 
is hard to get it through our heads that “the smaller the better’ was 
the ideal of the Apostolic age. The obvious reason for this is that, 
the more we emphasize subsidiary dogmas, the less important seem 
the central truths. Soa creed which is at once succinct and compre- 
hensive is far better than the biggest. 

This is what I have in mind when I question with dismay whether 
Easter comes but once a year. For Easter, as a memorial of Christ’s 
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resurrection, reminds us that by this we are assured of eternal life. 
We were familiar in our childhood with the rhyme, 


Christmas comes but once a year. 

When it comes it brings good cheer. 
Most adults will agree that for such cheer as Christmas brings, once 
a year is enough; but the cheer of Easter, the reminder that we are 
immortal, can hardly be repeated too often, for we are prone to for- 
get it. 

But how silly this proposal of mine must sound to any one who 
knows that Easter corresponds to the Jewish Passover, and it is called 
by that name (Pasqua or something like it) in the south of Europe, 
and only by northern peoples is given, not very appropriately, the 
name of a Germanic goddess of dawn who was honored by a festival 
at the vernal equinox, and so came to be associated with the flowers 
which bloom in the spring, tra, la! Therefore it is obviously absurd 
to suggest that Easter might be celebrated more than once a year. 
An additional reason for a rare celebration is suggested by Shake- 
speare: 

Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 


Here the word “‘seldom”’ is defined by “solemn,” which means lit- 
erally once a year, solus and annus being contracted into solemnis, 
though in English only a silent ‘“‘n” betrays this origin. “Those who 
are moved by this consideration think that celebrating Easter more 
than once a year would be “blunting the fine point of seldom pleas- 
ure.” For this reason the Scottish Covenanters celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper only once a year. 

There is indeed a close relation between the Jewish Passover and 
the Christian festival. According to the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus ate 
the Paschal Supper with his disciples the night before he was cruci- 
fied. St. John preferred to think that he died at the very moment 
the Paschal lamb was sacrificed. But that there was a notable differ- 
ence between these two festivals is indicated first of all by the fact 
that they were not celebrated on the same day, the days of the first 
new moon after the vernal equinox. ‘The Christian feast was not 
regarded as a memorial of the death of Christ (the sacrifice of the 
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Lamb of God) but of his resurrection. Therefore it is celebrated 
always on a Sunday, the first Sunday after the new moon. The Jew- 
ish Passover was only in the first instance, when it was eaten in the 
land of Egypt, regarded as a sacrament which protected the Children 
of Israel from Death the Destroyer. After that it was understood as 
an historical memorial of deliverance out of the house of bondage. 
The purpose of it was expressed by the saying, “Lest ye forget.” But 
the Scriptures represent that the children of Israel were always forget- 
ting Jahveh who had delivered them. It was not enough to be re- 
minded only once a year! 

That Christians from the very beginning celebrated the annual 
memorial of Christ’s resurrection is certain, though it is a fact which 
has more truth than evidence on its side. But the evidence is per- 
fectly clear that the resurrection of the Lord was also remembered 
weekly, on “the first day of the week,” as it was commonly called, or 
“the Lord’s Day,” as the Christians preferred to call it (Rev. 1: 10), 
because on that day Christ rose from the dead. The pagan name 
was Sunday, because it was dedicated to the sun god; and the Chris- 
tians were reconciled to that name by the reflection that on that day 
“the Sun of Righteousness arose with healing in his wings” (Mal. 4: 
2). So it is true, after all, that in the Church Easter has always been 
celebrated more than once a year, celebrated weekly, in order that 
Christians might not have time to forget that they are immortal. 

The Jewish Passover looked backward to a deliverance accom- 
plished in the past. Not so the Christian Passover. It remembered 
indeed Christ’s resurrection, but remembered it as “‘the first fruits” 
which gave promise of the harvest, but essentially it looked forward 
to the kingdom of God and eternal life. 


II 


The significance of the weekly Easter has been obscured by a long 
tradition in the Reformed Churches which regarded the first day of 
the week as holy because it was confounded with the Sabbath, the 
seventh day, and thereby was associated with the Fourth Command- 
ment of the Decalogue. But in the Latin and Greek tradition, sub- 
stantiated by the Acts of the Apostles (13: 42; 16: 13; 18: 4), the sev- 
enth day has always been called the Sabbath, and so long as paganism 
prevailed, the Lord’s Day could not be observed as a day of rest. 
The only thing which distinguished it was the celebration of the 
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Lord’s Supper, and that was called the Eucharist (thanksgiving) only 
because it gave glad assurance of eternal life and therefore had the 
same orientation as the Easter festival. 

But a long tradition in all the Churches has gradually obscured 
the Easter character of the Eucharist. ‘‘Do this in remembrance of 
me,’ is now commonly understood as a reference to Christ’s sacri- 
ficial death. But how could the disciples remember the Lord with- 
out remembering that he is alive forevermore? It was in “the 
breaking of bread” the disciples on the way to Emmaus recognized 
the living Lord. Jesus’ words, ‘until I come,’ stamp the Lord’s 
Supper as an eschatological sacrament. An echo of this is Maranatha 
(the Lord cometh) in the short liturgy of the Didache. The Bene- 
dictus qui venit is another echo, though now it is rarely understood 
in this sense, and in the Anglican Liturgy we hardly hear the faintest 
of all echoes, “until his coming again.” ‘The sixth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel (vv. 25-59) stresses exclusively the association of the 
Lord’s Supper with the thought of life and the resurrection at the 
last day, and a little later St. Ignatius spoke of the Eucharist as “the 
elixir of life, the antidote of death.’”’ But now the Eucharist has for 
so long a time been associated with the death of Christ that we may 
wonder how it can be an appropriate celebration of the weekly Easter. 

In the Anglican Liturgy the only clear and express trace of the orig- 
inal orientation of the Lord’s Supper, the Easter character, is the first 
sentence addressed to communicants, which was taken from the 
Roman Missal: “The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life’’-—and simi- 
larly with regard to the cup. ‘The sentence which Elizabeth added 
to content a Protestant faction reads: ‘““Take and eat this in remem- 
brance that Christ died for thee.’’ So there is very little left to re- 
mind us that we are immortal. I cite these facts to show that eternal 
life, the central hope of the Gospel, has become obscured. I would 
say that it has been forced into obscurity by an undue emphasis upon 
other things. 

What has happened in Protestantism may be regarded as a sequel 
to what happened both in the East and in the West after the fourth 
century. Although everywhere the Eucharist was celebrated on 
every Lord’s Day, the people, as St. Chrysostom complained, were 
reluctant to communicate. Under such circumstances the Lord’s 
Supper could no longer be regarded as the elixir of life. When the 
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Liturgy was a thing only to be seen and heard, it could not but be- 
come a dramatic memorial of the incarnation and the death of Christ. 
This one possibility was exploited to the utmost. Lutherans and 
Anglicans followed the Roman custom of celebrating the Eucharist 
on every Lord’s Day, but the people rarely communicated. Why 
should they, if this was only a dramatic memorial of Christ’s death? 
The Reformed Churches felt a reasonable scruple about celebrating 
the Holy Communion when there were no communicants, or but a 
few of them. Only when the whole Church communicates at one 
time is it really a whole. 

When Calvin came to Geneva he found that the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated there only three times a year: on Christmas, Easter, and 
Pentecost. All he was able to do was to add a fourth celebration 
during the long period between Pentecost and Christmas. But 
knowing that it was the Apostolic custom to celebrate the sacrament 
on every Lord’s Day, he took pains to register in the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion his judgment that it ought to be celebrated at 
least once a month. Ironically enough, it was only in the Church of 
England that Calvin’s ideal of a monthly communion was partially 


realized. 
III 


It may seem as if I were proposing a liturgical reform. Nothing 
could be further from my thought in this connection. Neither am 
I interested in making an invidious comparison between one denomi- 
nation and another. My feeling is that we all fall under the same 
condemnation. The Catholic and Orthodox Churches celebrate 
the Holy Communion without any communicants but the priest, 
although every one knows that this sacrament was not instituted to 
be gazed at but to be received, and that it does not heal those who 
look upon it, as did the brazen serpent which Moses erected in the 
wilderness. But this defection from the religion of Christ cannot 
be ascribed to the priests, it was a defection of the people: they would 
not communicate. The Church of Rome at the heyday of its power 
in the twelfth century decreed that every Christian must take the 
communion at least twice a year, but it was not able to accomplish 
so much; so now it has to be content if nominal Christians communi- 
cate once a year, though it does everything to encourage the devout 
to communicate often. So the Dominical precept, upon which the 
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Church of Rome rightly insists, means no more than either hearing 
or seeing a mass on every Lord’s Day. And the Protestant Churches, 
generally speaking, show not even so much respect for the Dominical 
precept—if indeed they have ever heard tell of it. 

No, what I am after is not first of all a liturgical reform. My 
thought is that a return to the early Christian practice is not possible 
without a return to the early Christian faith. And I have attempted 
here by an unusual line of approach to direct attention to the fact that 
at the beginning and throughout the heroic age of the Church all 
understood clearly that the essence of the Gospel is eternal life, which 
was offered to men “half-dead to know that they shall die.” Belief 
in eternal life is so thoroughly central to the Gospel that every other 
doctrine, in so far as it is relevant to Christianity at all, is related to 
this. This is the magnet in the field of which all Christian doctrines 
are automatically systematized—and in no other way is systematic 
theology possible. ‘There can be no logical system. But once it 
is recognized that eternal life is the core of the Gospel, all other 
doctrines fall into a proper relation to it and are illuminated by it. 
‘This is the Christian faith, apart from which, without doubt, a man 
must perish everlastingly.”” These words, which sound astonishing 
and offensive when used as an introduction to the subtleties of the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, do not seem unreasonable when applied 
to belief in eternal life. For how may a man attain life, if he does 
not hope for it and believe in it? 

But today, talk about eternal life is hardly more than a pleasant 
ingredient in Christian preaching. It is no longer central. And 
when it is not central, Christian theology falls apart—and all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot put it together again. 
Theologians try in vain to “systematize” the scattered parts. ‘Then, 
too, the Christian faith ceases to be a mighty force in the world. I 
can refer to only three eminent men in modern times who “go all 
out” for eternal life: Gustav Theodor Fechner, a professor of phys- 
ics; Miguel de Unamuno, a professor of Greek; and Rudolf Bult- 
mann, a professor of theology—all three professors, and only one a 
theologian! 

Eternal life is “‘a key to the Scriptures,” but because we have not 
used it, the Rev. Mary Baker Glover Patterson Eddy has been able 
to attract a host of devotees by the publication of Science and Health, 
although health is all Christian Science clearly promises, and only 
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by refusing to face the grim fact of death can it cling to a vague hope 
of immortality. More recently How to Look Younger and Live 
Longer has interested many—including me. But how pallid and 
meager such promises are compared with the Gospel which instructs 
us how we may live forever, and how trivial compared with “the 
mystery of our religion” (I Tim. 3: 16): 


Who was manifested in the flesh, 
vindicated in the Spirit, 

seen of angels, 
preached among the nations, 
believed on in the world, 

taken up in glory. 


IV 


This is the Christian creed as it was formulated at an early date. 
Therefore it is brief. It means, as Bultmann explains, the revela- 
tion of life. He remarks that, since man’s inexorable and most 
heartfelt limitation is death, and not merely a defect of the under- 
standing, any revelation from God which is to free man from this 
limitation cannot be simply an zdea of life but life itself, the conquest 
of death. The revelation of life is not a communication of knowl- 
edge but an event, not a doctrine that there is no such thing as death, 
but the defeat of this “last enemy.” 

Bultmann gives an impressive catalogue of the New Testament 
passages which emphasize eternal life. But testimony is hardly 
needed for a fact which is so clear. After all, what does “salvation” 
mean in the Gospels but life—life here and hereafter? It means de- 
liverance from bodily disease, from disease of the mind, even if it is 
diabolic, from slavery to sin, from guilt and despair, but it culminates 
in life everlasting. “The Lamb of God, though his death was “‘a ran- 
som for many,” can impart life only because he “liveth for ever- 
more.” The Jews, it is notorious, would eat no blood, in view of 
the maxim that “the life is the blood” (Gen. 9: 4). So even to the 
disciples it was a scandal that Jesus, in defiance of the rules of kosher, 
offered his blood as a drink—precisely in order that his discples 
might share his life. St. Paul says that he “was put to death for our 
trespasses and raised for our vindication” (Rom. 4: 25)—man’s ulti- 
mate vindication when the eternal life he had forfeited is restored 
to him. 
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The hope of eternal life as it is presented in the Gospel is not the 
result of what is scornfully called ‘‘wishful thinking.” Yet some- 
thing can be said even in favor of the wish. Man’s protest against 
death and extinction, “derives it not from what we hold the likest 
God within the soul?’” And is not the shocking unreasonableness of 
death “‘a reason for the hope that is in us’? The Hebrews were by 
nature far too practical to rise to fancy flies like the doctrine of im- 
mortality. In the whole period covered by the canonical books of 
the Old Testament they refrained cautiously from formulating dog- 
matically the hope which the poets of Israel occasionally voiced in 
the Psalms. It is hard for us to get it through our heads that the 
Old Testament (except in some of the Apocryphal books which were 
influenced by Greek thought) did not teach any doctrine of immor- 
tality, which the Jews of today do not commonly believe. The pagan 
religions of Greece and Rome had no place for it. It was not a 
priest, but Plato the philosopher who first suggested it—as ‘‘a good 
wager” (kalon kindynon). ‘Twenty-five hundred years ago almost 
the whole of Asia, obsessed by the dread that life like a wheel must 
roll on forever through successive rebirths, welcomed ardently the 
illumination of Gautama Buddha that this vain wheel of life can be 
brought to a stop by quenching desire. Hamlet, as an example of 
our more activistic race, would evidently have chosen “not to be,” 
if wishing could have affected the issue at all. Some twenty years 
ago a poll of public opinion revealed the fact that the majority of 
men in our land would prefer to be assured that death is not the 
end it seems to be. People come to Christian pastors in the vain 
hope of getting such assurance. For there are “intimations of im- 
mortality,” there is “a presentiment of the eternal in the temporal,” 
‘‘a fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, a chorus ending from 
Euripides’’—that’s enough to upset the security of disbelief. 

It is not true that belief in immortality is common to all religions, 
and may therefore be dismissed as a common delusion—or accepted 
as a matter of course. Mohammed taught in a gross form what he 
had learned from ignorant Christian sects. ‘The Egyptians believed 
that men would be raised from the dead, if they were properly em- 
balmed. The Christians believed that they would be raised from 
the dead, if they loved God. This was a paradoxical belief, for it 
was held most surely of the martyrs, whose bodies were consumed by 
fire or devoured by wild beasts. That “flesh and blood cannot in- 
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herit the kingdom of God”’ was the dictum of St. Paul, and Jesus had 
said that ‘in the resurrection they will be like the angels in heaven.” 
There is therefore nothing gross about this doctrine. And because 
the resurrection is not of the past nor of the present but of the future, 
it remains, even for the Christian, “ an objective uncertainty,” to 
use a phrase of Kierkegaard’s, who by this does not mean that we hold 
it timidly. For this is his definition of faith: “An objective uncer- 
tainty held fast by the most passionate subjective apprehension is the 
truth, the highest truth attainable for an exister.” 


V 


But what I desire most of all to show here is that the dogma of 
eternal life, when it is confidently believed, must thoroughly deter- 
mine the character of Christian conduct. Dogma is often contrasted 
with life in the sense of ethical conduct; but it is evident that this 
dogma of life must absolutely determine how a man lives. One who 
believes it, however lowly his station may be, is justified in behaving 
like an immortal. Indeed he has no other choice, for this is a com- 
mandment—however presumptuous such conduct may seem. 

The weekly as well as the annual Easter serve to remind us that 
we are immortals and must behave as such. It reminds us that we 
are living on the brink—I do not mean the brink of death, for that 
is where every man actually stands, and few are too stupid to know 
it, though they may ignore it because their end may be twenty, 
thirty, or forty years away. No, I mean the brink of eternity, and 
that is now. Whenever you are aware that God is addressing you 
personally (though the voice may reach you indirectly, through the 
Bible, in a sermon, or in a children’s game), it is the Eternal imping- 
ing perpendicularly upon time, telling you what you must do to 
inherit eternal life, putting you individually to the test which will 
determine your status for ever, calling upon you to live “danger- 
ously” as on the brink, to use Nietzsche’s word. 

The precepts of Jesus, and more particularly the “counsels of 
perfection,” are pertinent to this situation ‘‘on the brink”—and to 
no other. Vain is the attempt to find a place for the Sermon on the 
Mount in any scheme of philosophical ethics—for example, in the 
ethics of the Stoa, which the Church felt compelled to adopt for 
scholastic purposes. In any such context the “interim ethics” of 
Jesus seem foolishness. Systematic ethics contemplates only this 
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present life which is terminated by death; the calculus it employs 
is not valid for infinity. But Jesus clearly had in view the kingdom 
of God and eternal life, and his sayings were addressed to immortals, 
to men who were presumptuous enough to “‘exult in the hope of the 
glory of God.” 

Not long ago a student group in my university held a disputation 
upon the question whether there is any observable difference be- 
tween pagan and Christian morals. No one reported to me what 
their findings were; but, owing to the general confusion on this 
point, I feel sure that they were not important. Alas, not many 
Christians are presumptuous enough to behave like immortals—but 
this is what Jesus required of men. O ye immortals, he said, “blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you and say all man- 
ner of evil against you, for my sake, rejoice and be exceedingly glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven; blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God; blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth [presumptuous as this may seem]; blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the sons of God.’ How presumptuous! 
And St. Athanasius was presumptuous enough to say, “God became 
man in order that men might become gods.” 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


BUBER ON RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Martin Buber, the distinguished Jewish philosopher and theo- 
logian, has been spending some months in the United States as 
the guest of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. For 
many years the professor of philosophy of religion at the University 
of Frankfort, Germany, where he published his celebrated book, 
I and Thou (E.T., 1937), Professor Buber was forced to leave the 
country under Hitler and in these last years has been teaching so- 
cial philosophy at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

In addition to his numerous writings on philosophical and re- 
ligious subjects, Professor Buber initiated a modern German trans- 
lation of the Old Testament while at Frankfort. It is interesting 
to note that after some years of interruption, and with the German 
Jewish population decimated, work on the translation is again 
going forward with the assistance and encouragement of Christian 
as well as Jewish scholars. 

During his stay in this country, Professor Buber has been speak- 
ing to several university and seminary groups. The Philosophy 
Department of Princeton University recently invited him to de- 
liver a lecture to a graduate seminar on the subject “Religion and 
Philosophy.”” In characteristic language, we were told that the 
essential difference between the two is the difference between “I 
and Thou” and “I and it.” 

Philosophy is concerned to examine and analyze knowledge, truth, 
reality, or what not, as objects over against which the philosopher 
stands as subject. But religion is primarily a meeting between 
one subject and the One Subject. To be sure, religious truth may 
become an “It,” a creed or a series of propositions such as a phi- 
losopher might consider, but this is knowledge about God and not 
knowledge of him. Philosophy, therefore, misunderstands religion 
when it imagines that religious truth is ‘“‘noetic.” But religion 
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understands the Absolute, not as an intellectual abstraction such as 
Hegel spoke of, but as “bound in the concrete situation” of an “I— 
Thou” encounter. Thus religion takes seriously both the tran- 
scendence and immanence of God, whereas philosophy necessarily 
looks away from the concrete situation to abstract being. The 
difference, Professor Buber suggested, may be likened to a child 
who looks straight into his mother’s eyes (religion) and one who 
looks at something on her face or person (philosophy). 

In the question-period following the lecture, where Professor 
Buber endeared himself to his audience by his personal attention 
and charm, a philosopher asked if the kind of “I—Thou” encounter 
of which religion speaks could not also exist in philosophy, as for 
example in the Socratic dialogues. ‘‘No,” the lecturer replied, be- 
cause Socrates shows himself always to be the master of the dialogue 
in such a way that he could never be surprised. He was not ready 
to “meet” an antagonist with a view to being challenged. He al- 
ready knew all the answers! Another question suggested that a 
person may have a “mystical experience” of a sunset, for instance, 
without involving the “I—Thou” encounter. But, said Buber, 
such a “mystical” experience would not be truly religious, and 
furthermore it would imply that religion is somehow “‘out of this 
world,” whereas religion binds the Absolute to the concrete situa- 
tion. But how, asked another, can this “I—Thou” relationship be 
communicated to those who do not know what it is? There are 
two ways, said Professor Buber. You can interpret and explain in 
analogous terms, or you can enter into a personal, intimate rela- 
tionship with another so that the language of real friendship, and 
not merely of words, becomes available. 


THE REFORMED FAITH AND EASTERN ORTHODOXY 


It is not generally known that in the history of the Orthodox 
Churches, there is an interesting and significant chapter which shows 
that, for a brief period at least, Orthodoxy was moving theologically 
in the direction of the Reformed or Calvinistic faith. The story is 
retold by The Most Reverend Germanos, Metropolitan of Thyateira, 
in a recent pamphlet, entitled, Kyrillos Loukaris (1572-1638): A 
Struggle for Preponderance between Catholic and Protestant Powers 
in the Orthodox East (S. P. C. K. House, Northumberland Avenue, 
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London, W. C. 2; 1951, 31 pages, 1/3). The author, whose head- 
quarters are in London, is Exarch of Western and Central Europe 
and one of the six presidents of the World Council of Churches. 
The pamphlet contains the substance of a lecture given at King’s 
College, Cambridge, at the invitation of the Cambridge University 
Greek Society. 

Kyrillos Loukaris (Cyrillus Lucaris, Cyril Lucar) was undoubtedly 
one of the most controversial figures of the Orthodox tradition. 
Filling a variety of ecclesiastical positions, and travelling extensively 
throughout central Europe where he came into touch with leaders 
of the Protestant Reformation, he became Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople in 1621. He soon found himself, his Church, and his people 
caught between the proselyting schemes of the Jesuits and the in- 
creasing political, economic, and religious influence of Protestantism. 

In the course of his career, Cyril was deposed and reinstated five 
times. He was surrounded by both friends and enemies, the latter 
finally succeeding in his assassination. One thing is clear in the 
maze of contradictory evidence—he was outspokenly anti-Roman and 
thwarted every effort of the Jesuits to compel the subservience of 
the Orthodox Churches to Rome. Whether he was positively or 
purposively Reformed and Calvinistic, as well as Protestant, is a 
debated question. Schaff (Creeds of Christendom, vol. I, p. 54) 
calls him ‘“‘a martyr of Protestantism within the orthodox Greek 
Church” and says that he not only knew the Reformed tradition at 
first hand but actually “embraced its faith.” 

The basis for regarding Cyril as a Reformed thinker within Ortho- 
doxy rests upon the publication of a “Confession of Faith” (1629- 
1633) ascribed to him which contains a series of articles which defi- 
nitely “breathe the Reformed spirit.” These include the primary 
authority of Scripture, the fallibility of the Church, justification by 
faith, baptism and the Lord’s Supper as the only sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ, the rejection of purgatory, etc. In particular, when 
speaking of the doctrine of the decrees and the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, Cyril shows himself to be on the side of Calvin. 

Archbishop Germanos in his pamphlet does not defend or advocate 
Cyril’s Reformed leanings, for he is not interested in him so much 
as a theologian as a churchman. He does not, however, question 
the authenticity of Cyril’s “Confession,” as many have done, and 
admits “the fact” that both theologically and ecclesiastically “he 
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inclined to Protestantism.” The suggestion is made that Cyril was 
not made of the stuff of radical reformers and that some of his own 
dealings were tinged with diplomacy and compromise. “His long 
and versatile activity presents numerous contradictions and lapses, 
due to the opportunism of his political tactics as well as to faults of 
character.” 

Nevertheless, it is significant that after the centuries, during which 
Cyril has for the most part been regarded as a heretic, he should now 
receive at the hands of such a distinguished authority a virtual vin- 
dication “‘as a great churchman, second to none amongst those who, 
after the fall of Constantinople, were called to occupy the highest 
dignity of the Orthodox Church.” 


RELIGION IN THE COLLEGES 


From time to time during the past two years a series of thirteen 
essays under the general title of Religious Perspectives in College 
Teaching has been appearing under the sponsorship of the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation. The essays deal with the teaching, or rather 
inculcating, of religion in such subjects as English literature, history, 
the sciences, music, art, etc. They are written by professors in the 
various fields covered, and, while not advertised for public sale, they 
have been very widely distributed among college faculties and ad- 
ministrative officers. It is proposed that in the near future the sev- 
eral pamphlets will be published as a book. In the meantime a 
general introduction to the series as a whole has been prepared by 
Professor George F. ‘Thomas, Chairman of the Religion Department 
of Princeton University. (The Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Conn. ‘Twenty-five cents.) 

Professor Thomas traces the swing of the collegiate pendulum 
from the period of religious indifferentism of a generation ago to 
the reawakening of interest in religion in our own day. But he 
strenuously rejects the idea that the creation of a department of 
religion within the college, a typical response to the growing interest 
in the subject, is enough. It may, indeed, actually suggest that re- 
ligion is of value only for those who elect to take it. The student 
will doubtless ask, “If religion is completely ignored everywhere in 
the curriculum except the department of religion, can it be impor- 
tant?” 
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The main purpose of this series of essays, and of the Hazen Foun- 
dation too, is that “religious facts, issues, and implications should be 
dealt with in every division, department, and course where they arise 
naturally.’”” ‘This does not mean that a teacher of history or of biol- 
ogy, for example, should also become an evangelist or even a theo- 
logian. The goal in view is not a “Christian university” which seeks 
to “indoctrinate” students in a particular creed, but a quite specifi- 
cally “liberal university” which, however, “would not in the name 
of a spurious neutrality evade the ultimate issues” of religion. 

How this is to be achieved is the burden of the various essays in the 
series. Different approaches are suggested, just as different religious 
viewpoints are expressed, but the common conviction of all is that 
“the cleavage which divides intellectual from spiritual life’”” must be 
faced and repaired by the teacher himself. 

This is surely a worthy crusade, and it is encouraging to know that 
the Hazen Foundation is distributing these essays in the thousands 
among college teachers. It is, of course, only a first step, and much 
remains to be done. It is possible to point to discrepancies in the 
essays and to a certain amount of ambiguity and confusion both as 
to how religion is to be taught in the various fields and also as to 
what kind of religion is involved. 

In a brief preface to the series, it is said that the writers try to avoid 
vagueness, on the one hand, and dogmatism, on the other. Nega- 
tively they agree that “religion is not nature-worship, or man-wor- 
ship, or science-worship.”’ Positively they affirm that “religion is 
man’s quest for communion with an ultimate spiritual reality com- 
pletely independent of human desires and imaginings.” The re- 
mainder of the credo, with its distinctive stylistic use of capitals, is 
perhaps worth quoting. “Religion apprehends this Absolute Real- 
ity and Value in faith, and seeks to give concrete embodiment to the 
ineffable in creed, cult and conduct. The creative power of the 
universe is not an intellectual abstraction but an objective entity, 
a Divine Being. Although God infinitely transcends our human 
nature and understanding, He most potently reveals Himself to those 
who conceive of Him in personal terms. Thus symbolized, He be- 
comes for us not merely Cosmic Mind, but Creator, Judge and Re- 
deemer of mankind.” 

This is called a “broad but positive consensus,” as indeed it is in 
the context of modern secular education. But the problem of defi- 
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nition would appear to be more acute than is here realized. The 
plea for the colleges to avoid “‘a spurious neutrality’’ is somewhat 
weakened by the implication that the religion to be inculcated is 
itself a nondescript neutral thing. Perhaps all that can be said is 
that each teacher must decide for himself what content he puts into 
the term. The main thing, and this is the considerable contribu- 
tion of this series, is to make it possible for religion to secure a “‘fair 
hearing” on the college campus. 

It is worth noting that the Hazen Foundation is but one example 
of what appears to be a definite movement in our colleges. A num- 
ber of books on the subject of infusing religious thought into the 
secular curriculum have appeared, such as, College Teaching and 
Christian Values, by Paul M. Limbert (Association Press, 1951), and 
Liberal Learning and Religion, edited by Amos N. Wilder (Harpers, 
1951); the Danforth Foundation is proposing to sponsor several semi- 
nars this summer at Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., in which 
professors in various fields will discuss the problem with their col- 
leagues; the United Student Christian Council is proposing to make 
a survey of these different movements so that a definite plan and 
program can be pursued. 


PLATONISM AS AN OPEN SYSTEM 


Every year during the Christmas holidays, members of various 
“learned societies” meet in conference and discussion groups where 
reports are given and scholarly papers are read and discussed. The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science met in Phila- 
delphia and the Modern Language Association in Detroit. Some 
societies hold joint meetings and gather together at the same time in 
the same place, such as the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
and the National Association of Biblical Instructors, both of which 
usually meet at Union Seminary, New York. The American Philo- 
logical Association and the Archaeological Institute of America met 
this year at Princeton University. 

In connection with a joint meeting of the latter two societies, Pro- 
fessor William Chase Greene of Harvard delivered the presidential 
address of the Philological Association on the subject, “Platonism 
and Its Critics.” Directed primarily to those interested in antiqui- 
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ties, Professor Greene recommended Platonism as a philosophy of 
contemporary significance. “Plato wrote for his time,” he said, ‘‘but 
not only for his time.”’ In fact, it may be said that “Platonism is 
philosophy,” and, while it has had its able critics, it still exerts its 
power and influence because it deals with four ‘‘absolutes’’—ethics, 
art, science, and religion. 

As regards contemporary science, Plato would doubtless applaud 
its passion for thoroughness, but he would deplore its tacit assump- 
tion that only that is real which can be quantitatively measured. As 
to Freudianism, Plato “recognizes but does not glorify the uncon- 
scious.” In our own day, Plato has come in for a good deal of criti- 
cism for being on the side of totalitarianism. This is the argument 
of Karl R. Popper’s, The Open Society (2 vols., 1945). But while it 
is true, Professor Greene admitted, that Plato does magnify the dif- 
ference between the intellectual aristocracy and the common man, 
The Republic is not intended as a blue-print and “the state is made 
for man, not man for the state.”” Platonism is certainly not above 
criticism; “it is our alpha, not our omega.” “Platonism,” the lec- 
turer concluded, ‘‘is not a dogma once promulgated, nor a quaint and 
timid academic survival, but a bold infiltration of philosophy itself 
into all our contemporary activities.” 

Professor Greene’s interpretation would probably not please every- 
one, though it doubtless found favor with Professor Whitney J. 
Oates, the chairman of the local committee on arrangements. In 
the Introduction to his two-volume Basic Writings of Saint Augus- 
tine (Random House, 1948), Professor Oates makes a distinction be- 
tween what he calls an “open” and a “‘closed’’ system. Plato and 
Augustine were the great spokesmen for the former; Aristotle and 
Aquinas for the latter. “If it be fair,’’ he says, “to call Plato the 
creator of an ‘open system,’ it is interesting to observe the kind of 
influence he has tended to exert. Whereas the ‘closed system’ stimu- 
lates the continuator and commentator, the ‘open system,’ with its 
wholeness of attitude or way of looking at things, tempts either those 
who undertake to complete the system—i.e., to change it from an 
‘open’ to a ‘closed system’—or those who are inspired by the general 
attitude and hence are led on to creative philosophical speculation 
of their own.” 

In linking together Augustine and Plato, Aquinas and Aristotle, 
theology and philosophy are related in such a way as to suggest by 
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means of the distinction between an “open” and a “‘closed system” 
an interesting exercise in the history of ideas, involving among other 
things basic differences between Protestantism and Romanism. 


BACH AND THE BIBLE 


Two new titles in the Princeton Pamphlets series (cf. ‘THEOLOcy 
Topay, Oct., 1950, p. 379) have recently been published. They are: 
How the Word Is Made Flesh: Communicating the Gospel to A borig- 
inal Peoples, by Eugene A. Nida, and Johann Sebastian Bach as a 
Biblical Interpreter, by William H. Scheide. The first consists of 
three chapters, ““The Word of God in the Language of the People,” 
“The Missionary in the Midst of the People,” and “The Message in 
the Lives of the People.” ‘The author is the distinguished Secretary 
for Translations of the American Bible Society. Since a brief note 
regarding the third chapter has already appeared in these pages (cf. 
Jan., 1951, p. 520), something may be said about the Bach pamphlet. 

William H. Scheide is the founder and director of the Bach Aria 
Group, a unit of four vocal and five instrumental soloists, which spe- 
cializes in the more than 650 little-known cantata arias. The Group 
began in a modest way but has now achieved deserved recognition 
throughout the country as a result of numerous public concerts, 
radio, and motion picture performances. After graduating from 
Princeton University, Scheide took a master’s degree in music at 
Columbia University and for two years taught at Cornell. He is 
the son of the late William H. Scheide of Titusville, Pa., the collector 
of a very unusual and valuable group of old and rare Bibles. 

In his pamphlet on Bach, the author takes the position that “a 
particular quality common to both religion and art” is the “quality 
of purposiveness.’” In the case of Bach and the Bible, “the most 
purposive music combines with the most purposive book.” In addi- 
tion to the discussion of this theme, which gives Scheide an oppor- 
tunity to interpret Bach’s treatment of selected Biblical passages, 
there are several scored illustrations of Bach’s musical arrangements, 
and an Appendix listing Bach’s principal Biblical settings as they 
appear in the cantatas. 

The pamphlet, as well as the one by Eugene A. Nida, may be 
secured for seventy-five cents from the Theological Book Agency, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
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MINUTE BIOGRAPHIES 


For depressing reading, try the two hundred case histories in Eng- 
lish Life and Leisure, by Rowntree and Lavers (482 pp., Longmans, 
Green and Co., $4.00). These two well-known sociologists have 
conducted a survey among a thousand selected individuals, from all 
walks of life, in England and Wales. They were interested to find 
out how the British people were living in the midst of their austerity. 
They asked questions about politics, economics, cultural pursuits, 
reading habits, drinking, smoking, gambling, marriage and sex, re- 
ligion and the Churches. 

What they found makes sordid and somber reading. With sig- 
nificant exceptions, people in Britain think mainly of economic se- 
curity, read only the daily newspapers, listen to the “Light Pro- 
gramme” on the radio, drink and smoke more than they can afford, 
bet with quiet regularity on the horses, “greyhounds,” and ‘‘football 
pools,” confirm the findings of the Kinsey report, and are indifferent 
or actually hostile to religion and the Churches. 

The study contains chapters on all these aspects of life and leisure, 
but the introductory case histories (more than two hundred, running 
a page or less), with their brief but biographical details, are perhaps 
the most fascinating parts of the book. Some random citations deal- 
ing with religion and the Churches may be given: “Mrs. W. is hostile 
to the Church . . . she says the Church is on the side of the over- 
privileged,” ““Miss K. . . . is the daughter of a deceased clergyman 

. . She is an agnostic, saying she has seen too much of professional 
Christianity at close quarters to have anything except contempt for 


the Church,” “Mr. L. . . . his consuming interest is sex . . . son 
of a Methodist minister . . . ‘religion is a lot of punk,’” “Miss B. 
. is a Roman Catholic but not very devout,” “Miss Y. . . . no 


knowledge whatsoever of religion. The Sermon on the Mount is 
as far removed from her as Einstein’s theory,” “Mrs. Z. is not a 
churchwoman, as she believes the Christian dogma cannot be sus- 


tained in the light of modern thought,” “Mr. A. . . . is a nominal 
but not a practicing Roman Catholic,” “Mr. H. . . . at one time a 
keen churchman . . . but has gradually fallen off . . . ‘because the 
parsons are so bad and the services so dull,’”’ “Mr. M. . . . is nota 
church-goer, says, ‘the parsons have a bloody fine job. . . . They’ve 


got a good racket,’”’ “Mr. J. . . . thinks church-going is no use. . . . 
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“The parsons mostly couldn’t earn an honest living if they tried, 


“Miss N. . . . ‘couldn’t care less’ about religion.” 

There are some exceptions to this, such as “Mr. K. . . . intensely 
religious . . . the example he sets is always good,” and “Mr. P. . . . 
dying of cancer . . . a very strong Christian believer . . . religion 


is a real force in his life.” But these are definitely exceptions, and 
the wave of religious indifferentism and outspoken anti-clericalism 
which these studies reveal is overwhelming. Some go to church, and 
a very few take their religion seriously, but for most it is enough to 
record—‘‘not interested in religion.” 

Furthermore, the kinds of associations between religious and other 
social customs are sometimes more disconcerting than outright athe- 


ism. For example, “Mrs. Z. . . . is an insufferable bore . . . her 
gossip is malicious . . . a regular churchgoer,” “Miss L. . . . de- 
vout churchwoman . . . she and her companion each do a football 


coupon, but have a rule that they must not look at the football results 
in the Sunday newspapers until they return from matins,” “Mr. R. 

. never goestochurch . . . but . . . ‘mind you, religion’s a fine 
thing if you don’t have too much of it,’”’ “Mrs. T. . . . is a doctor 

. a stupid woman . . . attends church every Sunday,” “Miss W. 

. the best education possible . . . an aristocrat . . . goes regu- 
larly to church,” “Mr. J. . . . one of the most grumpy, unfriendly 
men imaginable . . . has no friends . . . does not gamble. . . a 
regular church-goer.”’ 

The really distressing thing about this survey, which no doubt 
could be duplicated in other countries, is that neither the home, the 
school, or the Church—which used to be sources of creative spiritual 
and ethical values—exerts any dynamic opposition to the downdrag of 
commercial and industrial values which surround and dominate the 
lives of the people. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


A national committee of laymen, headed by Charles E. Wilson of 
General Electric Company, has sponsored a publicity campaign dur- 
ing the month of November, 1949, 1950, and 1951, on behalf of 
religion and religious institutions. It is non-sectarian and inter- 
faith in character. Through the co-operation of The Advertising 
Council, which is the public service agency of business in general, 
the latest techniques in mass communication are utilized to con- 
front Americans with the claim of religion—whether Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, or Jewish. By means of outdoor posters, adver- 
tisements in newspapers, bus and tram cards, hundreds of radio and 
many television broadcasts, religion makes a direct and total impact 
upon the American people. Last year five thousand outdoor posters, 
nine by twenty feet in dimensions, were used. In 1950, over seven 
hundred newspapers carried fifteen hundred advertisements and 335 
national networks and 1,200 independent radio stations carried ap- 
propriate programs. Over two thousand communities participated 
in the national program. 

The program is a result of the United Church Canvass. Through 
this Canvass, all of the churches and synagogues in a community 
unite to conduct their drives for funds and pledges simultaneously, 
just as the community agencies now unite in many localities in the 
Community Chest drive. 

The objectives of the “Religion in American Life’ campaign are, 
“to emphasize the importance of all religious institutions as the foun- 
dation of American life, and to urge all Americans to attend and 
support the church or synagogue of their individual choice.” In 
some communities the Roman Catholic Church participates in the 
program, a fact which indicates its good will rather than its official 
co-operation. 
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The effect of this campaign has been to stimulate church attend- 
ance, to increase contributions to church institutions, to remind all 
Americans of the definitely spiritual heritage of their nation, and 
to confront church and synagogue members, as well as the fifty per 
cent of the nation who profess no religious affiliation, with the “in- 
dispensable values of religion.”’ 

While this campaign may look rather “religious,” “promotional,” 
and “utilitarian” to Christians, it must be borne in mind that it 
is not aimed to be strictly evangelistic. It does, however, pro- 
vide churches and synagogues a helpful and positive framework in 
which they may do their work more effectively. The campaign has 
achieved results especially in communities where ministers, priests, 
and rabbis have taken full advantage of the atmosphere and setting 
provided by the Religion in American Life (R. I. A. L.) program 
to promote their own local programs. National campaigns cannot 
do the work of local church and synagogue, but they may provide 
the inspiration and the larger setting by and in which specific Chris. 
tianity may become implemented. 


THE NEW FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Recent events in so-called foreign missionary territory have forced 
Christians in the sending Churches to examine the future of mis- 
sions. ‘The destruction of Christian institutions in Korea, the ex- 
pulsion of missionaries from China, and the new situations in Africa, 
India, the Middle East, and other places, pose new problems for mis- 
sions and the missionary vocation. Sensing these problems, the In- 
ternational Missionary Council has undertaken a comprehensive and 
exhaustive study of the missionary obligation of the Church. This 
study will be considered at the forthcoming meeting of the I.M.C. 
in Germany next summer. 

Not long ago, the young person who planned to become a foreign 
missionary was quite certain of the kind of work into which he would 
go. But today, many a missionary wonders what it means to be a 
missionary. Much of the pioneer work seems to have been done. 
He is faced with new political and social changes which put the whole 
missionary enterprise in a new light. He is also confronted with the 
fact that the Christianity of the mission field can no longer be an 
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extension or reflection of that in his sending Church. And because 
he is from the West, he may not be welcome! 

To complicate the problem, some churchmen are now saying that 
the end of the missionary era of the Church has been reached; we 
are now in the ecumenical era. Now that the Christian movement 
has taken root in nearly every nation, it is maintained we ought to 
be more interested in the unity of the Church (ecumenics) than in 
the expansion of Christianity (missions). 

Now, it must be admitted that we do face a new situation. The 
missionary task, however, is by no means completed; hundreds of 
millions of people have never heard the Gospel! Much pioneer 
work still needs to be done. Even the older Churches today face 
mission situations in so-called Christian lands. Older and younger 
Churches are in desperate need of inner spiritual renewal as they 
face the responsibility not only of survival but of Christian outreach. 
Counter forces, such as Communism and nationalism, will continue 
to prevent the Churches from becoming concerned about an ecu- 
menics interpreted only in terms of unity. 

On the other hand, younger Churches are becoming indigenous. 
Native Christians are assuming positions of leadership. Some 
younger Churches are now sending missionaries to home and for- 
eign fields. The age of the Church has arrived in “missions,” and 
it is changing the relation between them and the sending Churches. 

The new missionary will have to concentrate more upon the pro- 
claiming of the Gospel than upon secondary tasks. He will need 
to understand and appraise ‘‘Christianity” as the revolutionary spirit 
of our times among the masses; he will need to understand revolu- 
tionary dynamics, but maintain his Christian integrity. He will 
have to live among the people to whom he goes in the spirit of 
“incarnational” identity. He will have to be an embodiment of 
that “new race” which understands yet transcends human barriers. 
He will have to be both churchly and missionary, and in his life and 
work seek to bring about an integration between mission and unity 
in the Church. 

The new condition will inevitably make its demands upon send- 
ing agencies. Perhaps missionaries will no longer be exclusively 
from the West, but from the whole Church. Denominational mis- 
sion boards will have to work together in this venture. The mis- 
sionary stereotype which has obtained so long will have to give way 
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to a more strategic Church-related world Christian, and the ecu. 
menical stereotype-in-the-making will have to give way to a more 
mission-minded world Christian. The new situation is giving us 
a better conception of both Church and mission. Mission and 
Church are both integrally related to something more basic than 
either. As Barth once put it: “The Gospel does not exist for the 
Church; the Church exists for the Gospel.’ And we might add, 
the Gospel does not exist for missions; missions exist for the Gospel! 


A MISSION TO THE MILITARY 


The General Commission of Chaplains and the Joint Department 
of Evangelism of the National Council of Churches conducted a 
series of preaching missions in approximately 90 army camps and 
30 naval bases during the months of January and February of 1952. 
About 200 preachers from 40 denominations joined in carrying the 
Gospel message to America’s military forces. No speaker received 
anything financially for his services except expenses and entertain- 
ment. 

Each mission opened on Sunday and closed on the following Fri- 
day night. The program included mass meetings, individual coun- 
seling, group discussions, and conferences of team members with 
military chaplains. Two or three clergymen drawn from civilian 
life, principally pastors, comprised each evangelistic team. ‘The 
military authorities insisted that all missioners be civilians. 

The proposal for organizing such a campaign came from Major 
General Chaplain Roy H. Parker of Washington, who is quoted as 
saying, “The Armed Forces are ripe for a revival. I look forward 
with keen anticipation to the results of the preaching mission.” 

These were not “‘inter-faith’’ but Protestant missions. “They were 
warmly evangelistic in character. Because many of those in the 
military forces are youths who know little about the Christian faith, 
the missioners were told to deal with Christianity in a simple way. 

These missions did not seek to take over the responsibilities of 
chaplains, nor did they impose a program from the outside upon 
them. Chaplains prepared their men for these missions by prayer, 
publicity, special committees, etc. In every case, these missions gave 
every assistance to chaplains in carrying out their regular spiritual 
ministries. 
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The importance of this mission can best be described by mention- 
ing a few facts about the personnel of the military. There are now 
about three and a half million men and women under 25 years of 
age in the armed forces of the United States. Approximately 70 
per cent of them are of Protestant background, of whom one-third 
are affiliated with some Church. Fifty per cent of them come from 
broken homes. ‘They range in age from about 17 to 25. They 
partake of the same confusion of mind which is found in the aver- 
age American. Many of them are in the armed forces against their 
wishes, and not a few wonder what the military program and foreign 
policy of the country are all about. A great many of these youths 
are away from home and community restraints for the first time, 
subject to the rigors of military discipline, and thrown together with 
all sorts of other youths of their own age. 

The words of Mr. Thomas Rymer, Director of the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains, contains much truth, “What happens to our 
young people while they are in service may well shape the future of 
U. S. Churches for the next five, ten, and twenty years.” 


NOVEL PROTESTANT MISSIONARY TRAINING 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has set up a new kind 
of training school for missionaries which is aimed to orient them on 
the nature of Communism, and to train them to develop a Christian 
approach to Communists as well as toward peoples living in Com- 
munist-dominated areas. 

Twenty-three missionaries from practically all the major mission 
fields were brought together to study Communism in theory and in 
practice. They went into the reasons for Communism’s rise and 
appeal in many parts of the world. They considered the responsi- 
bility of Christians for these causes. They studied Communist 
motivation and the ways in which Christians can meet it. They 
listened to extended reports from missionaries who have had first- 
hand experience in various countries where Communism has moved 
in and confronted the Church. After long discussions, the group 
sought to formulate a policy for Christian missions which would 
help missionaries to meet the new Communist situation. Among 
the leaders were Roman Catholics, Protestants, Communists, and 
ex-Communists. 
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The group was divided from time to time into smaller units to 
carry on intensive studies in different aspects of the problem. The 
whole group maintained an organic sense of unity. Periods of wor- 
ship and retreat made the study a worshipful experience. Members 
of the group came to the conclusion that each individual needs a 
radical conversion, and that the Church cannot expect to meet 
Communism without a deep sense of consecration and a dynamic 
unity. 

The members of the fellowship will scatter and return to their 
fields with a clearer insight into what Communism demands of the 
Church and of missions. Another such school will be held early 
in 1952, but it will be inter-denominational in character and include 
missionaries from various denominations. 

The group warns against two rather prevalent, but false attitudes 
which Christians take towards Communism: (1) to do nothing, and 
(2) to oppose Communism directly. Those who take the former 
attitude will wake up to find that Communism’s early friendliness 
toward the Church inevitably results in the Church’s complete sub- 
servience. ‘The latter, represented by the Roman Catholic Church 
and some self-satisfied Americans, is a negative attitude which does 
not seek in all seriousness to understand the appeal of Communism 
to those who are exploited and oppressed. Christians must see that 
many of these injustices have appeared in so-called Christian areas 
where they should have been opposed and corrected by the Christian 
conscience. In short, both the method of adaptation to Communism 
and of sheer negative opposition to Communism are alike futile. 
Christianity resists totalitarianism and it proclaims a total view of 
life which includes human welfare. 

The most important essential in the strategy of dealing with Com- 
munism is faith—a strong ideology. ‘The strongest antidote to Com- 
munism is a Christian Church composed of faithful Christians who 
are totally devoted to Christ, who love one another, and who desire 
to bring others into the fullness of life which Christ offers all men. 


NIEMOLLER AND THE EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


Martin Niemdller has again been thrust into the news by his dra- 
matic journey to Moscow in the early part of January, 1952. Trans- 
portation was provided by the Soviet government. According to his 
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own statement, he went on a purely religious mission to confer with 
Russian Orthodox Churchmen on “matters of relations with Chris- 
tians in Russia.” Niemdller was especially concerned with some 
80,000 German soldiers and 27,000 German civilians who are still 
imprisoned in Russia. He also desired to effect more cordial ecu- 
menical relations between Christians of the East and of the West. 

Niemdller has become concerned in recent years about the plan 
to militarize Germany, and especially about the proposal to incor- 
porate Western Germany into the N.A.T.O. He believes that this 
militarization will not only be disastrous to the economy of Ger- 
many and of Europe, but that it will result in the permanent divi- 
sion of Germany between East and West. He also believes that the 
Church ought to stand above the present impasse which exists in 
the world, and that it ought to maintain and promote the unity of 
Christians who live on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

While Niemdller may have regarded his visit to Moscow as purely 
religious, his critics think his journey had political implications. 
They feel that he has not been too cordial to the Bonn government. 
Adenauer accused Niemdller of giving his government a “stab in 
the back.”” Niemédller is the first man of any importance to be asked 
to come to Moscow from Western Germany. (He has made three 
visits to the Eastern Zone of Germany.) Military and political offi- 
cials of the German occupation look with some apprehension upon 
Niemdller’s stand toward the N.A.T.O., the Bonn government, and 
the hope of developing a federated Europe. They, together with 
many Christians in Europe and in Germany, feel that Niemdller is 
playing into the hands of Russian Communism by his frank utter- 
ances and his “collaborationist’”’ activities. Christians within the 
German Evangelical Church are not at all united in their opinions 
about him. Professor Thielicke has recently protested against Nie- 
moller’s personal action in which he seemed to ignore his official 
position. 

There is, however, another side to the whole issue. Niemdller 
believes that if Russia wished, she could overrun Europe with mili- 
tary force. He also believes that the way to European unity is not 
through military means or through war; rather military strength 
must rest upon a strong economy. Rearmament is not an incentive 
but an obstacle to unity. An efficient European army depends upon 
a united Europe; a strong army cannot create a united Europe. 
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Niemdller, therefore, criticizes the Adenauer government because 
it proposes to follow the military lead of those who support rearma- 
ment. He honestly believes that expenditures for armament will 
prevent social reforms. By so doing, rearmament will play into the 
hands of Communistic propaganda among the dispossessed, and in 
the end it will not rehabilitate Europe but ruin its recovery. 
Niemdller is also concerned that the Church take a high stand for 
the Gospel and the Church in the cold war. And while he is criti- 
cized by fellow-Christians (clergy and laity) on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, he will go his own characteristic way. Bishop Otto Di- 
belius of Berlin has come to his defense (Junge Kirche) by saying 
that the German Church has always encouraged individuals who 
have the opportunity to cultivate ecumenical relations with Chris- 
tians of other lands. Niemdller went to Russia to speak on behalf 
of German prisoners. And it is a good thing that someone from the 
World Council of Churches, with the official status of Niemdller, 
should consult with the Russian Orthodox Church. Further, the 
Bishop of Fulham in England recently made a journey to Moscow 
to see Patriarch Alexei, and no one regarded his visit as of political 
significance. Besides, Niemdller is no “Red Dean” of Canterbury! 
Niemédller’s visit to Moscow did not trespass beyond the bounds of 
the rights of the Church as it seeks to carry on its legitimate business, 
even though outsiders may regard it as of political significance. 
Whatever we may think about Niemdller’s dramatic action, we 
must admit that he is fearless and unconventional in tackling a diff- 
cult problem in a way which he conscientiously regards as Christian. 


NEW STUDY IN EVANGELISM 


The Secretariat for Evangelism in the World Council of Churches 
has issued (December, 1951) Quarry Article Number 32 f. on Evan- 
gelism in France. While the director and editor, Dr. C. J. Hoeken- 
dijk, writes that the study consists of “notes” which attempt to give 
a first and a rather preliminary survey of some evangelistic efforts in 
France, the study is penetrating in its analysis of the relation of the 
Church and the Gospel message to the French people. The bro- 
chure focuses on new developments in the field of evangelism in 
France, but it also gives a good historical introduction to the present 
situation. 
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The findings of this study reveal that the big cities in France are 
basically pagan. Various geographical and social areas of modern 
France are totally de-Christianized. There is no uniformity in the 
religious situation; some areas are faithful to the Church, others again 
are indifferent and even hostile. In Paris 80 per cent of the children 
born during 1930-1943 were baptized, but for the great majority, 
baptism is a “folklorist survival.” Pagan rural areas are a recent 
phenomenon since the turn of the century. The whole situation is 
so varied that evangelism must be carried on differently in different 
groups depending upon their respective states of de-Christianization. 
The dominant mentality of the French must also be taken into ac- 
count: rational, ideological-apologetical, insistent upon liberty, anti- 
clerical. 

Many types of evangelism have been employed in France in the 
past: Methodist Missions from the Channel Islands; Reveil Societies 
of personal and congregational revival; social evangelism resulting 
in the Evangelical Home Mission Board; the McAll Missions with 
their mass meetings in secular halls; the Christian Social Movement. 
None of these methods seems to suffice today. “The Church has lost 
its solidarity with the world. The Church has become so middle- 
class (bourgeois) that except for Pentecostals and the Salvation Army, 
the proletariat has deserted the Church or upon becoming Christian 
they have deserted their class. The Church must find a way to the 
world through its lay people, for they are Church, and the Church 
must cease acting as though it were approaching the world from a 
safe and secure position separated from human misery. 

This study makes plain that the work of evangelism must be car- 
ried on in identity with the people to whom the message is brought; 
it must also free itself from secular and clerical mythology; it must 
be done largely by laymen since the clergy are negative symbols of 
the Christian faith, The Church must find ways to get out of its 
“bourgeois ghetto.” The “lost groups” need to be taken seriously: 
the proletariat, the intelligentsia, the average man (Mr. Somebody). 

New ventures in evangelistic effort are here described, such as the 
Société du Nord, the Mission Populaire Evangelique, the Fraternités 
(community centers), La Main Tendre (small Christian communities 
living among de-Christianized masses), Cimade (youth team work 
among refugees), J. E. E. P. (youth clubs), Picoulet (children’s mis- 
sion), and Missionary Commandos. 
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Several questions are posed by this study: Can the Church really 
reach de-Christianized people with the message of the revival which 
still counts on a residue of Christian understanding on the part of 
those to whom it is directed? Is the existing Church flexible enough 
to engage in primitive evangelism? How can the whole pattern of 
the Church be changed, so that it will be an apostolic band of wit. 
nesses? 

By substituting the name of one’s own country for France, one can 
sense in this study the general nature of the evangelistic problem. 


“THE ORDER OF THE YOKE” 


A new symbol has become popular among ministers and lay people 
in American Protestantism. It is the yoke. Men and women wear 
the symbol in public view as an expression of their fellowship ina 
Christian fraternity of service. 

The yoke stands for work, fellowship, and discipline. According 
to Elton Trueblood, prominent Quaker layman, author, lecturer, 
and professor of philosophy, the yoke has been neglected in favor of 
the cross. ‘The cross has been greatly misused; the yoke seems to be 
the natural symbol of practical Christianity. Discipleship implies 
hard work; it offers “peace of mind” only to those who bear their 
burdens with Christ. Discipleship also involves working together; 
and it offers that freedom which comes only through voluntary obe- 
dience to Christ. Translating the words of the third Beatitude, 
“Blessed are the ‘harnessed,’ for they shall inherit the earth,” Dr. 
Trueblood says that only those whose lives are harnessed together 
with Christ are purposeful and powerful. 

The “Order of the Yoke” has no letterhead, headquarters, leader, 
or budget. It is a voluntary company of those who will accept the 
yoke as the symbol of the Christian life. Those who support the 
movement believe that the nature of the Christian faith and the 
darkness of the times demand this way of yoke-living with Christ 
and with each other in the common life. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EARLY CHRISTIAN CREEDS, by J. N. D. Kelly. 446 pp. New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1950. $5.75. 

In this book, Canon Kelly, who is Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, and University Lecturer in Patristic Studies, has garnered the 
results of more than a decade of research on the rise, development, and 
use of credal formularies during the first six centuries of the Church’s 
history. Sucha book for English readers has been long overdue. Although 
there is no lack of similar studies in French and German, this is the most 
comprehensive study of the subject so far published in English. 

Kelly’s opening chapter deals with the credal elements in the New 
Testament. Against Cullmann and others (who argue that in the 
apostolic period Christological formulae prevailed almost exclusively, fol- 
lowed by bipartite and then tripartite formulae), Kelly makes a strong and 
convincing case for the view that the trinitarian pattern was deeply im- 
pressed upon the thought of primitive Christianity (e.g., besides the two 
most commonly cited passages in Matt. 28: 19 and II Cor. 13: 14, Kelly 
adduces more than a score of other texts, including I Cor. 6: 11; 12: 4 £.; 
II Cor. 1: 21 f.; Gal. 3: 11-14; I Thess. 5: 18 f.; I Pet. 1: 2; and Heb. 
10: 29). 

In chapters ii and iii Kelly moves with sure footing amid the maze of 
manifold formulae of the second and third centuries, leading to the 
precisely worded official creeds of the fourth century. He finds that 
baptismal interrogations, put by the minister during the act of baptism, 
are prior to declaratory creeds uttered by the candidate. These interroga- 
tions were of a liturgical nature and, within broad limits, varied slightly 
among the local churches. It was not before the first quarter of the 
fourth century that epitomized rules of faith became universal. 

Chapters iv and v deal with the Roman Rule of Faith, which consists 
of a summary of Christology inserted in a short trinitarian formula. 
Kelly advocates the traditional view, rejected by Badcock, that this old 
Roman creed can be recovered with certainty from the evidence of 
Marcellus and Rufinus. In the next chapter Kelly traces the influence of 
the Roman creed in the production of daughter creeds throughout the 
West, and also shows that Eastern creeds underwent a similar but in- 
dependent development. 

In chapter vii the author considers the relation of the Nicene creed 
to local declaratory creeds and, rejecting the commonly accepted theory 
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that Palestinian Caesarea provided its original pattern, tentatively sug- 
gests that its origin is to be sought in Cappadocia. 

The following chapters provide a lucid and judicious account of the 
meaning and use of the Nicene Creed in the age of synodal creeds. After 
a detailed critical examination of the origin of the most influential 
credal product of the fourth century, that popularly called the Niceno. 
Constantinopolitan Creed, Kelly rejects on the one hand the Hort- 
Harnack theory that its association with the Council of Constantinople 
in 381 was accidental, being merely an expanded form of the Nicene 
formula. On the other hand he also rejects the view of E. Schwartz 
that the creed was composed by the council. In Kelly’s opinion, “The 
council of Constantinople did in fact promulgate and give currency to 
the creed we have designated C, but in doing so it did not conceive of 
itself as manufacturing a new creed. Its sincere intention, perfectly 
understood by contemporary churchmen, was simply to confirm the 
Nicene faith” (p. 325). 

The final chapters of the book deal with the interpretation and history 
of the textus receptus of the Apostles’ Creed. Against the view of Hahn 
and Burn, that this was composed at Rome or at least diffused from that 
see, Kelly finds its origin in south-west Gaul. Regarding the insertion in 
A.D. 359 of the statement of Christ’s descent into hell, the author agrees 
with a large number of Reformed theologians that, although belief in 
Christ’s descent to the underworld was a commonplace of Christian teach- 
ing from the days of Ignatius and Polycarp, the phrase was inserted in the 
Creed “as no more than a colourful equivalent of DEAD AND BURIED” 
(p. 383). 

This brief summary can do no more than suggest the wealth of in- 
formation contained in Kelly’s volume. Not the least deserving of 
praise is the author’s felicitous style. While en courrant with all modern 
literature on the subject and at home in the original sources (except, ap- 
parently, the Syriac sources), he reconstructs an historical account which 
avoids tedious pedantry and is both interesting and intelligible to scholar 
and lay reader alike. One may confidently predict that this book will 
remain the standard treatment in English for many years to come. 
Princeton Theological Seminary nee SE. RENAN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Edited by Arnold S. 
Nash. 296 pp. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1951. $3.75. 
This volume, commemorative of the half of the present century now 
concluded, is a review of trends and achievements of the half-century 
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in Christian thought and scholarship. In one way, the title of the book 
misleads, since its range is Protestant thought in America, not throughout 
the whole of Protestant Christendom, save as traversing the one does 
entail much allusion to the other. One could add that this restricted 
scope of the work, legitimate enough since one can properly elect to 
chronicle religious developments in one’s own land, carries dangers that 
are not too successfully surmounted. A reader not familiar with the 
record in other Protestant countries might gain an undue notion that 
America’s way in religious thinking was independently its own. For 
example, when it is said (p. 188) that “John Dewey is incomprehensible 
to Europeans,” this recks too little of ways of thought in Europe similar 
to his, and of European and British reactions to him which, whether 
favorable or critical, have been far from undiscerning. On the whole, 
the work would gain in balance if, however allusively by reason of its 
formal limits, more emerged in it of the labors of other national groups, 
especially where the American trend is part of a wider movement. This 
criticism, however, touches form only, not spirit; none can charge national 
self-glorification to the writers of this book. 

The Editor contributes an introductory chapter, “America at the End 
of the Protestant Era.” It is well done; our one adverse comment is that 
it is much too brief. Those of us who are not Americans would welcome 
a fuller unveiling of the inner strains and depth-aspirations of the con- 
temporary American mind. This chapter points the book’s general 
direction and emphasis, placing it under three items (pp. 11, 12). Some 
of the authors exemplify this common outlook more completely than 
others, but on the whole what the Editor promises is delivered. Sum- 
marily, this premise from which all proceed is conviction of a transcend- 
ing divine Word, which yet is ready, only waiting on us to receive form, 
for effectual insertion in our international, social, and personal world. 
History throughout this book is Heilsgeschichte, but none the less is real 
Geschichte; finely illustrative of this are the chapters on Biblical in- 
terpretation. All this is reassuring. For nothing said earlier in this 
review was meant to query America’s singular role in future Christian 
progress; and if her leadership is adumbrated in this book, we can all 
take heart. 

This work should appeal to all religious-minded readers, to non-special- 
ists and specialists alike. It will serve peculiarly the needs of each. To 
the former it will give the main shape of what is proceeding and pending 
in the various departments of the Church’s thought and work. To 
specialists in seminaries it will have a worth all its own. What theological 
teacher, engrossed in his specialty, has not been tripped, perhaps before 
his class, through being not equally abreast in allied knowledge! This 
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book charts the full circuit of scholarly advance, and for the theological 
professor whose chair is not a settee will be useful. 

One further word. The talk of ending and beginning “eras’’ has lost 
its novel and startling ring. An era seemed to end with World War One; 
much that was prior to it is still with us after World War Two. Are 
we sure that eras are setting and dawning just where we happen to be? 
This book furnishes a balance. It announces the demise of the Protestant 
era; then coins this paradox: Protestantism has a witness to make to the 
world after the Protestant era has departed. The explanation is hardly, 
Protestantism being dead yet speaketh. Rather it is that its essential 
word transcends and can outlive the historically conditioned movement. 
The note is akin to Dr. Kerr’s timely call to Protestants, in Positive 
Protestantism. Eras come and go; but in each may be born a testimony 
that by its truth must, not through its epoch but to the end, continue 
to be spoken and heard. 

Joun LINE 
Emmanuel College 
Toronto 


FouR PHILOSOPHIES AND THEIR PRACTICE IN EDUCATION AND RELIGION, by 
J. Donald Butler. 551 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. $4.00. 
Perhaps the greatest triumph of secularism in twentieth century Amer- 

ica has been in the schools. With John Dewey as its chief prophet and 

mentor, a vast educational system has been developed which seeks con- 
sciously to exclude religion from any crucial place in the educational 
process and, alternatively, proposes a radically naturalistic perspective for 
human education and living. In various ways, this view of education has 
gained a strangle hold on the American secondary schools and is a per- 
vasive, and often dominant, perspective in higher learning as well. 

Moreover, proponents of this educational philosophy have indoctrinated 

their disciples as effectively as the older dogmatists ever did, and they have 

been impressively successful in their efforts to extend and secure their 
influence, wherever possible. 

But the days of secularism’s unchallenged hegemony are passing. In- 
creasingly of late, many voices, from many quarters, are raising insistent 
questions about religion’s possible contribution to a good education for 
the whole man. A very widespread and lively discussion is going on— 
especially in the area of higher education—about the possibility and 
propriety of an explicitly religious perspective in learning and teaching. 
This discussion is by no means homogeneous; it does not spring from an 
organized attempt to substitute a new educational system for the old. 
It’s main concern, in all its diversity, is to dispel the illusion that the 
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secularists have fostered and exploited: namely, that they have the only 
“scientific,” “functional,” intellectually respectable conception of how 
men can and should be properly “educated.” 

Professor Butler’s book represents a new, and significant, phase in the 
discussion. His primary intention is to offer a general theory of educa- 
tion which is avowedly religious both in its basic presuppositions and in 
its practical explication. His method of presenting this theory is to set it 
down, first of all, in a comprehensive context of the whole history of 
educational philosophy. His scheme for organizing this formidable array 
of data is simple—indeed, too simple. There are, Butler says, four 
philosophies of education: naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism. 
He gives us brief histories of each one of these philosophies and then 
appraises it in respect of its implications first for education and then for 
religion. This survey and critique occupy the bulk of the book and it 
prepares the way for an exposition of Butler’s own philosophy of educa- 
tion which is a synthesis of “idealism” and Christian pedagogic principles. 

The book is obviously designed to be a textbook in a course in “the 
philosophy of education.’”” The readers addressed have evidently had 
little or no background in philosophy or theology, and only a conventional 
training in educational theory (and who will decry this as “‘unrealistic’’?). 
Thus the problems in all three fields are presented in elementary, and 
often sketchy, fashion. This is neither surprising, in view of the immense 
scope of the material under survey, nor discreditable—especially since 
Butler is refreshingly candid about his own shortcomings. It does mean, 
however, that the optimum use of the book requires a well-trained in- 
structor and a lively group of intelligent students. In such an atmos- 
phere, the occasionally superficial treatment of the history of philosophy 
and the significant omissions, here and there, of relevant material would 
be compensated. Without such competent guidance in its study, I doubt 
if the real weight of the argument would be felt by the average student 
or reader. 

The main strength of the book lies in its constant and clear insistence 
that the crucial issue in educational theory is the nature of the persons 
involved in the process. Butler believes that what Christian faith has to 
say about these persons—their natures, the world they live in, their 
quandaries and their destinies—is important and true. He expounds 
his belief with considerable explicitness, and he maintains its validity 
with real vigor—yet without dogmatism and with admirable modesty and 
objectivity. Certainly, this is the temper in which the continuing dis- 
cussion about Christianity and education must go on, if we are to rise 
above the fruitless controversies now being stirred by the dogmatists on 
both sides. 
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As a text, or at least as collateral reading, in general courses in educa- 
tional theory, Butler’s book deserves a wide and careful use. And many 
another, educator and minister, will find profit in digesting the essentials 
of this presentation of the case for Christian education. 

ALBERT C, OUTLER 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


From LUTHER TO WESLEY, by Franz Hildebrandt. 244 pp. London, 

Lutterworth Press, 1951. 16s. 

The author of the recent important study, Melanchthon—Alien or 
Ally? is eminently qualified for the task he set himself in this book. 
Formerly a German Lutheran who, as he himself says, “takes Luther for 
granted,” Dr. Hildebrandt left Germany, where for a while he was a 
ministerial associate of Niemdller at Dahlem, to escape the rising tyranny 
of Naziism. In Cambridge, England, he became pastor of a congregation 
of German Lutheran refugees. He is now a Methodist minister in the 
same city. English Methodism holds him in high regard. He has 
been a lecturer at Wesley House, the Methodist theological center in 
Cambridge. He confesses that his inquiry is necessarily colored by 
his personal background, but he also claims that his transfer to Methodism 
seemed to him to be a quite natural step. His only fear in making the 
change was that he might become entangled in Pietism, of which he has 
a mortal dread, and which, as an orthodox Lutheran, he had been led 
to suppose was a mark of Methodism. He acknowledges a debt at this 
point to the Luther-Wesley researches of Theodor Jellinghaus, to whom 
he refers repeatedly; but his own ultimate appreciation of Wesley was 
due to a prolonged firsthand study, the fruits of which are found in these 
pages. He affirms a direct link between Wesley and Luther. Referring 
to an earlier German work of his own, he writes: “The battle then and 
now is indeed for the ‘perfect, full, and present salvation through Christ’ 
against all ‘dialectics’ in theology, but unspoiled by the flavor of Pietism; 
and this battle can only be won by the united forces of Luther and 
Wesley” (p. 109). 

Dr. Hildebrandt knows that there is a good deal in historical Methodism 
which represents a departure from the great emphases of Wesley. Using 
a metaphor borrowed from a peculiar British culinary custom of 
smothering the tang of a dish of fruit in an insipid concoction known as 
“custard,” he declares that he has the warrant of Wesley himself in insist- 
ing that “the fruit is the thing,” and that Wesley was as firmly opposed 
to every form of “religious fondling” as Hildebrandt himself appears to 
be opposed to the ubiquitous (and iniquitous!) British custard. It is 
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between the actual Wesley and the actual Luther, as painstakingly 
gathered from their respective writings, that Hildebrandt finds the living 
link. He recognizes that Wesley was not consciously indebted to Luther 
to any great extent. Wesley, in fact, was suspicious of Luther because he 
came to regard Zinzendorf and the Moravians as his followers. He did not 
know that in “breaking” with Fetter Lane (the Moravian center in 
London) because he could not tolerate the Moravian “‘religious fondling,” 
he was moving nearer to the historical Luther. Hildebrandt therefore 
makes the point, and with a wealth of evidence that cannot be disputed, 
that the connection between Wesley and Luther is due to their common 
relation to a common center. That common center was the Word of 
God. By this “both men are judged and reconciled.”” Each was, in the 
truest sense, homo unius libri. And it is this relation to this center 
that modern Protestantism must recover. 

Hildebrandt’s book falls into three main sections, which he names 
respectively ‘‘Synopsis,” a consideration of the Luther-Wesley creed; 
“Synthesis,” in which the two main points are that in Wesley “the Re- 
formation was revived” but that it is always necessary that “the revival” 
know its own “reformation” by maintaining the central evangelical 
“notes” of propter Christum, per fidem, and sola gratia; and “Harmony.” 
The section on “Harmony” is brief, and deals suggestively with the func- 
tion of hymnody as the nurse and the expression of vital faith. Hilde- 
brandt cannot forget the sonorous German church music. He misses its 
presence in many of the “custard” hymns—and tunes!—which he must 
today endure. His familiarity with the English Methodist Hymnal is 
astonishing. He is disturbed by what he calls the ‘““Moody-Sankey-Bliss”’ 
dilution of evangelical sentiment. He even refers to the popular “Rise 
up, O Men of God,” as “that outrageous hymn” (p. 132, note). James 
Denney used to say that we should “sing” the creed rather than “sign’”’ it. 
Hildebrandt would seem to agree; but he would insist that what is sung is 
indeed the creed—that living whole of Biblical truth which alone accounts 
for the “Reformation” through Luther and the “Revival” through 
Wesley. 

Epwin LEwis 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE, by Leonard Hodgson. 119 pp. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1950. 8s. 6d. 
As Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology in the nominally Chris- 
tian University of Oxford, Cannon Hodgson felt it incumbent upon him 
to offer some instruction in Christian faith and practice to the general 
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student body, and he has now published the course of seven lectures which 
he delivered eleven times. He modestly refrains from telling us what sort 
of response the lectures elicited from the successive audiences, but the fact 
that he was able to repeat them so many times speaks for itself. Certainly 
this is an honest and serious attempt to present the Christian faith to the 
undergraduate mind by one who has an evident respect both for the 
intellectual dignity of the faith and for the intelligence of his hearers, 
In little over a hundred pages the author has given a remarkably concise 
introduction to the main articles of the Christian faith (with one glaring 
omission) and to the theological problems connected with them. 

Canon Hodgson repeatedly insists that it was his aim to inform his 
hearers what Christianity actually is, not to persuade them to accept it. 
It is doubtful, however, if such a severely objective presentation is really 
capable of being consistently carried out; for even if the Christian creed 
were a Weltanschauung (as Hodgson claims), every Weltanschauung (as 
he acknowledges) is formed on the basis of some element in experience 
which is taken as the key to the understanding of the whole. The ele- 
ment of decision and commitment, of “truth as subjectivity,” cannot be 
omitted from an account of what Christianity is. The author recognises 
this when he points out that the Christian faith leans to the side of the 
empirical and historical rather than the rational; for the Christian the 
supremely significant facts are the series of historical events which center 
upon Jesus Christ. But he denies an exclusive dependence on this key. 
“In every discovery of truth by scientists, scholar or philosopher, every 
discovery of the world’s possibilities of beauty or goodness by artist or 
everyman, there is revealed to us something of what God wills us to 
know of His creation and of Himself as revealed in His handiwork.” 

The development of dogma in the early Church, which Harnack con- 
demned as “Hellenization,” is defended by Dr. Hodgson as a necessary 
condition of the expansion of the Church: the primitive Jewish-Christian 
doctrine of Messiahship had to be translated into a doctrine of Incarna- 
tion, if it was to be made intelligible to the gentile world of Greek culture. 
He draws an interesting comparison between the situation of the early 
Church, when it moved out into the gentile world, and that of a young 
person who has been reared in a conservative Christian home and in- 
doctrinated with a naive Biblical view of God and the world, and who 
then goes to school and there imbibes the scientific view of the world; if 
he is to retain his faith, he must translate it into terms of the new picture 
of the universe which he has received. The principle obviously carries 
us farther; Dr. Hodgson does not regard the formulae of Nicaea and 
Chalcedon as sacrosanct, and he suggests that the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion would be more intelligible to us in the twentieth century if it were 
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stated in the dynamic category of experience, rather than in the static 
category of nature, which satisfied the fifth. It was a point urged also 
by P. T. Forsyth. 

Canon Hodgson sketches a suggestive view of the atonement. It hinges 
on the conception that Christ, as God incarnate, by exposing himself to the 
consequences of sin and meeting them with unconquerable love, absorbed 
the power of sin to be the source of further evil, and so, “by taking the 
pain which was the product of sin and treating it as the raw material of 
love,” he won the right to forgive. The idea recalls the theory of McLeod 
Campbell, who spoke of Christ’s absorbing God’s wrath against sin. Now 
the use of the word in this context is metaphorical; but even if we grant 
it is an apt metaphor for Christ’s endurance of the contradiction of sinners, 
this is not quite the same thing as forgiveness. Does it really help us to 
understand forgiveness, which is a mystery of grace, when we have it 
presented to us as something resembling a chemical process? Apart from 
this obscurity, however, there is much that is valuable in Dr. Hodgson’s 
treatment of this difficult theme, particularly his view of the direction of 
the atoning work and the close relation he establishes between atone- 
ment and incarnation. Perhaps there is a failure to appreciate the 
uniqueness of Christ’s atoning work and a certain tendency to interpret 
it as His discovery of the recipe for forgiveness. This is reflected in his 
treatment of the Church, where he inclines to stress the active element 
(the Church the organ or instrument of God’s saving purpose for man- 
kind) at the expense of the passive (the Church the object of the divine 
activity), or at least to assume that the two elements vary in inverse ratio 
to each other. It is not necessarily selfish to be concerned about salva- 
tion; it may be just realistic. And it may be too little, rather than too 
much, concern with itself as the object of the divine activity that reduces 
the Church’s effectiveness as the organ of God’s purpose. 

Canon Hodgson’s disregard of the eschatological perspective gives his 
conception of Christian practice a secular and activist tone, which sounds 
strange at this hour. Indeed, his book contains no mention of the 
Christian hope. This must surely be judged a grave defect in a presenta- 
tion of Christian faith and practice. 

GrorcE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


FroM CONSTANTINE TO JULIAN, by Hans Lietzmann, translated by Bertram 
Lee Woolf. 340 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. $5.50. 
Good wine needs no bush, and a scholarly work by Hans Lietzmann 

needs no eulogy. The third volume of his History, published in Germany 
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in 1938, deals with the century from A.D. 260-363, primarily with the 
imperial Church under Constantine and his successors. As in the previous 
volumes, it is remarkable that so much important material is so pleasantly 
conveyed in such brief compass—not only the history of the Church as 
usually presented, but brief summaries of the general history and non- 
Christian literature. Two chapters on the spirit of the age are admirable, 
as is the closing one on worship, and a number of characters are sketched 
briefly but brilliantly—Constantine, Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, and 
Julian in particular. In recent years the documents relating to events 
before and after the Council of Nicaea have been somewhat added to and 
considerably restudied; Lietzmann accepts some reinterpretations which I 
wonder whether he would have continued to hold, such as the idea of a 
formal second session of the Council in 327, and more startlingly, the 
view that Nicaea was a defeat, not a victory, for Alexandria, and that the 
homéousios was a layman’s formula, disliked by all theologians until 
Athanasius adopted it in the 350’s for the party whose view of orthodoxy 
was to triumph. But this really affects only the famous word itself; as 
Lietzmann indicates in a brilliant summary of Athanasius’ teaching on 
the Incarnation (pp. 250-251), the central point in his position, which 
finally triumphed under the banner of the Nicene Creed, was insistence 
on the Church’s faith in a Redeemer who is both true God and true Man. 

The general value of this book is unhappily greatly reduced by a trans- 
lation so inept that the result is not only clumsy but often confusing, and 
indeed in many places not intelligible unless one has a general knowledge 
of the period and some ability to conjecture (or opportunity to consult) 
the German original. Fortunately the most glaring errors have been 
pointed out by English reviewers and are corrected in a page of Errata. 
But in the accounts of councils and controversies it is still hard to be sure 
which side is which (e.g., “his accusers,” p. 86, sounds like people who 
accused Donatus of something, but actually is the reverse, the Donatist 
plaintiffs at the Council of Rome—donatistische Anklager in the original). 
Kirchenpolitik, “church politics,’ appears sometimes as “polity” and 
sometimes as “policy”; on p. 148 a list of Roman churches is confusingly 
misread, and so on. Several times connections are badly obscured; for 
example, on p. 254 the translator seems to miss the point that the first 
paragraph beginning on that page relates to a reply to the Arian work 
just mentioned. In certain connections the translator seems to be 
governed by an anti-papist Tendenz which produces amusing results; for 
example, the curious phrase “he was regarded with honour as one of the 
western presidents,” referring to Sylvester of Rome at the Council of 
Arles (p. 89), where the original is “he was regarded as an honorary 
president of the West.” Messe, which Lietzmann uses of both Eastern 
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and Western Liturgies, is sometimes translated “Mass” but more often 
not, producing such a mix-up as “the communion service for catechu- 
mens,” which is just what the Mass of the Catechumens was not (p. 305). 
And now and again there are small but annoying slips like “Ambrose’s 
night hymns,” for mdchtigen Hymnen (p. 301). The translator speaks of 
Lietzmann as his “honoured and learned friend” in the preface, but 
rather ungraciously replaces Lietzmann’s simple dedication—Eduard 
Schwartz dem Kirchenhistoriker—with a coy one of his own, “For 
Rosalind, Rosalie, Elizabeth, Jasper, and Philip.” 

Lietzmann left behind him a considerable fragment of the intended 
Volume IV, which carries the story to 379 and includes an important 
chapter on early monasticism. A translation is announced, and will cer- 
tainly be welcome; may the author be better served in his last work. 
Berkeley Divinity School >. 5. aoe 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE ROYALTY OF THE PuLpit, by Edgar DeWitt Jones. 447 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1951. $5.00. 

Apart from a smaller volume, entitled The Heart of the Yale Lectures, 
by Batsell B. Baxter (Macmillan, 1947), which is little more than a mosaic 
of homiletical definitions, no one had made a comprehensive and critical 
appraisal of the seventy volumes of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching. As the product of what must have been an extraordinary task, 
Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, formerly the pastor of Central Woodward Chris- 
tian Church in Detroit, has given us a personal evaluation and sweeping 
interpretation of this famous lectureship since its inauguration in 1872. 

For the demands of this varied, voluntary assignment, Dr. Jones was 
well qualified. He had made a lifelong study of what he calls “the most 
noted Library on Preaching in the world.” In his own library he pos- 
sesses sixty-seven of the published volumes of the series. In his lifetime 
he has known personally one-half of the lecturers, and for this piece of 
research he interviewed nearly all of those still living. Along with this 
equipment, the author has, what Dr. Luccock calls in his Foreword, “a 
sure flair for the thing that is alive,” which has made The Royalty of the 
Pulpit a living pageantry, from which no one can come away without a 
higher respect and a fresher enthusiasm for preaching than ever before. 

To read this volume carefully is to see through a galaxy of personalities 
the story of an era. Dr. Jones groups the lecturers into ten categories and 
in each case, after an intimate picture of the particular personality, he 
presents some distinctive feature of the content of the lectures and, when- 
ever possible, within the context and patterns of their times. With his 
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peculiar genius for the personal, he brings to light new information about 
the lesser known and shows facets of intriguing interest about those about 
to slip into the impersonality of greatness. Here is required reading for 
every preacher and teacher of preachers. For the homiletician it is a 
reference book to be consulted frequently. It has the advantage in that 
all its theory is closely linked with the personalities that fashioned it. 
For the preacher it is an antidote for gray days because the perusal of 
any one chapter will clarify one’s perspective and provide a glimpse of 
one’s high succession in a noble tradition. And for him who is interested 
in the history of preaching, its effect upon each age, and the complexion 
of the age that produced it, Dr. Jones has supplied much material in 
handy compass and has given a chapter of conclusions to which he has 
come after many years as student and pastor. 

No one will be more ready than Dr. Jones himself to acknowledge weak- 
nesses in this volume. His was what Dr. Coffin described as “‘a wearisome 
job”; but to him personally it could not have been other than a singular 
joy. At times it is unavoidably sketchy and the author’s method is not 
always sufficiently clear so that one can anticipate what he is setting out 
to do in each case. If one were to suggest a personal preference, this re- 
viewer would have Dr. Jones to permit the pageant to unfold itself chrono- 
logically in one grand sweep rather than to attempt to fit these diversified 
specialists into the matrix of a classification. His style has warmth and 
flexibility, although he could have omitted the all too numerous “‘parsoni- 
fied” phrases, e.g., “mighty ministry,” “master preacher,” “giant preacher,” 
“the great So-and-So.” 

For years to come Dr. Jones will have put us all increasingly in his debt, 
especially those who will read all extant volumes of the series with The 
Royalty of the Pulpit as a supplementary and illustrative guide. 
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: : : DoNALD MACLEOD 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Princeton, New Jersey 


THE MEANING OF THE SERMON ON THE Mount, by Hans Windisch. 224 
pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1951. $4.00. 

This book is properly described as one of the “most important recent 
books on the Sermon on the Mount.” Its author differentiates sharply 
between historical and theological exegesis, holding that the latter fore- 
supposes and builds upon the former. In his judgment, “The historical 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount must contend above all, 
against two forms of exegesis: idealizing and Paulinizing.” In fact one 
could say that the main purpose of the book is to defend the practicability 
of Jesus’ demands against those interpretations which find the Sermon on 
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the Mount impossible to be fulfilled and therefore the means of convict- 
ing one of sin and of the need of the Gospel. The interpretation 
favored is that of a radical ethic of obedience orientated to an eschata- 
logical hope—an ethic which looks upon the imperatives of Jesus as com- 
mandments, the fulfillment of which is the condition of entering the 
eschatological kingdom. While this involves a legalism, it is described 
as true legalism in contradistinction to “rabbinical” legalism. 

In the first chapter entitled ““The Sermon on the Mount and Escha- 
tology” two conclusions are reached, (1) that the Sermon as a whole is 
conditioned by eschatological expectation, and (2) that a good deal of 
wisdom teaching has been pressed into the service of this point of view. 
In the second and by far the longest and most important chapter, the 
main thesis is presented: that the Sermon on the Mount is essentially a 
collection of commandments and that these are practicable in the sense 
that Jesus expected them to be obeyed as a condition of salvation. Al- 
though the new law is an improvement of the old, it nevertheless fulfills 
the old and partakes of its nature especially in view of the purpose 
expressed in the words, “This do and thou shalt live” (cf. Lev. 18: 5). 
The whole chapter is an attempt to correct such recent interpretations as 
those associated with the names of Dibelius, Bultmann, Stange, and Kittel. 
In the third chapter the offence which the Sermon on the Mount gives 
to Judaism is explained less by Christology than by Jesus’ attitude to the 
law. Finally, in the fourth chapter a constructive theological exegesis is 
attempted within the framework of the interpretation already outlined. 
This includes a discussion of the meaning of theological exegesis. 

Undoubtedly a good deal of discussion will be provoked by the 
translation of this scholarly work into English—a result which will place 
many readers of various points of view under a debt of gratitude to the 
translator and those responsible for its publication. A considerable dif- 
ference of opinion will arise not only regarding the respective meanings 
of historical and theological exegesis but also whether the author has 
really begun with the former as he so evidently believes. One significant 
statement towards the end of the book deserves a comment: ““The Sermon 
on the Mount therefore contains both promise and demand, but the 
element of demand is primary and determines its general character” 
(p. 168). It could be asked whether such a conclusion is derived solely 
from the investigation or whether it has predetermined to any extent the 
methodological starting point in the second and most important chapter 
where the imperatives rather than the beatitudes are selected as the 
problem for primary consideration? Just what is the relation between 
promise and demand in the Sermon on the Mount? Does this question 
not deserve something more than the rather inadequate theological treat- 
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ment of it in the last chapter (pp. 175 ff.) which in places reminds one of 
a homily rather than exegesis? There are other questions which could be 
raised such as the author’s understanding of legalism and what is “new” 
in the Gospel but these can wait. It need only be added that the book is 
excellent for those who have settled the problem of the Sermon on the 
Mount too easily. 

J. STANLEY GLEN 
Knox College 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Two ReEticions: A COMPARATIVE Stupy OF SOME DISTINCTIVE IDEAS AND 
IDEALS IN HINDUISM AND CurisTIANITy, by John McKenzie. 143 pp. 
London, Lutterworth Press, 1950. 7s. 6d. 

Rudolf Otto’s Die Gnadenreligion Indiens und das Christentum (1930) 
added a new dimension to the history of Hinduism and aroused the in- 
terest of Christian scholars in the interpretation of India’s religion of 
grace within the framework of general revelation. Less than two decades 
earlier, however, J. N. Farquhar had brilliantly shown in two mono- 
graphs, The Crown of Hinduism (1913) and Modern Religious Move- 
ments in India (1915), that in both belief and practice Hinduism repre- 
sented needs and aspirations which find their fulfillment in Jesus Christ. 

In the small volume under review, Dr. John McKenzie adds a significant 
link to the chain of evidences illuminating the nature of Hinduism and 
the bearing of Christianity thereupon. Formerly a resident of Bombay, 
India, where he served successively as Principal of Wilson College and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, Dr. McKenzie brings to his task a 
freshness of approach and a masterly design calculated to set these two 
great religions of the modern world in proper perspective. 

With no claim to exclusiveness, the book affirms that the Gospel stands 
in absolute contradistinction to the religious universalism of Gandhi and 
Radhakrishnan. The author might have enlarged the scope of his 
treatise had he developed the theme that Christ longs to be preached and 
interpreted through the categories and metaphors of India’s rich heritage. 
In other words, he might have broken virgin soil had he balanced his re- 
pudiation of the thesis that Christianity must be adapted to Hinduism 
(pp. 28-32) by an appreciation of the incurably religious nature of 
Hinduism. For after all, the serious student of the relation between 
Christianity and Hinduism must not only bar adjustment and syncretism 
but in a more positive sense consider the communication of the Gospel 
in terms which the Hindu will understand. Where Christ is adored 
through the spiritual assets of Hinduism, Christianity strikes deep roots 
in India. It must seem, however, that the overriding purpose of the book 
forbade a more elaborate treatment of this aspect. 
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Comprising the Croall Lectures for 1948, this book springs from mature 
insight and evangelistic concern; it is eminently sensitive to the claims of 
history and theology; and wide reading in the literature of the subject 
informs the narrative. Thus, beginning with a summary of the Protestant 
approach to Hinduism, the author leads up from discussion of the Hindu 
social order and ethical structure to chapters four, five, and six which 
point up the issues involved in the discrepancy between the two faiths 
and takes up fundamentals such as the doctrine of God, human destiny, 
and the concept of toleration. 

The argument hinges on the major themes of God and man, deity and 
grace, ethics, toleration, and the Incarnation. That Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity move on different axes is readily perceived since, in its classical 
expression, the former maintains ultimate reality to be the impersonal, 
absolute, and inconceivable Brahman, whereas the latter instills faith in, 
and commitment to, the one, holy, personal, self-revealing and redeeming 
God. 

Steeped in India’s reflective genius, mystical contemplation, and oc- 
cultism, Hindu incarnationism, even in its lofty theistic form projected 
in the Bhagavadgita, is strikingly whimsical and religiously inchoate. 
Compared with the dynamism and finality of Jesus Christ, Krishna re- 
cedes to the background of theological ambiguity. Likewise unsatisfac- 
tory are the Hindu doctrine of man and the concept of toleration, the 
first lacking the vibrant note of renewal which marks the Christian ex- 
perience of forgiveness and the atonement; the second deteriorating to the 
plane of human forbearance and, by its insistence that every man should 
live within his own caste, coming close to the abridgement of religious 
freedom and blurring the difference between good and evil. 

The difference between the two religions in short is that between 
salvation which, in the case of Hinduism, is deliverance from an illusory 
world of birth and rebirth through the vanishing of individuality in a 
merger of man with an indeterminate Brahman; and a salvation, in the 
case of Christianity, which is deliverance from sin by means of a redemp- 
tive and creative intercourse with the living God who in Christ transforms 
man both now and forever. 

Epwarp J. JuRjI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND His RE.icion, by Gordon W. Allport. 142 pp. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950. $2.50. 
Dr. Allport is professor of psychology in the Department of Social Rela- 
tions at Harvard University. This volume under review consists of the 
Merrick Lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University in 1949. The 
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substance of these lectures was given in a revised form as the Lowell Lec. 
tures in Boston in the spring of 1947. The reader has every right to ex. 
pect this book to be expert in the field of psychology, since Dr. Allport 
published his monumental study in 1947, entitled, Personality: a Psycho- 
logical Interpretation. 

The Individual and His Religion is a study in the psychology of re- 
ligion, with special emphasis upon the place and development of religion 
in individual experience. Allport shows that religion is not a single form 
of sentiment, but that it involves every aspect of life. Religion does not 
have a single or simple origin. The formation of the religious sentiment 
is complex. “Just as there is no standard pattern of content in subjective 
religious experience, so there is no common point of origin.” Each indi- 
vidual is unique, and the religious experiences of persons are varied 
indeed. 

As personalities grow, so the religious sentiment grows. It is in the 
field of religious experience that we may expect to find the greatest di- 
vergencies. Yet, if persons are to develop a mature religious sentiment 
which possesses three characteristics: ideal interests, a self-objectifying 
perspective, and a unifying philosophy of life, then six attributes will have 
to be achieved. A mature sentiment is 1. well differentiated, 2. dynamic 
in character in spite of its derivative nature, 3. productive of consistent 
morality, 4. comprehensive, 5. integral, and 6. fundamentally heuristic 
(the ability to act upon beliefs even though they are not capable of being 
absolutely confined). 

An excellent chapter deals with the religion of adolescence. The 
child’s religion is one of “egocentricism, magical thought, and anthropo- 
morphism.” The adolescent moves away from a life of external control, 
of social ritual, into independency and a search for meanings. Youth is 
frightened and challenged by the doubts which this movement toward 
maturity involves. Allport includes in this chapter a study of Harvard 
and Radcliffe students which he made in 1946. He is encouraged by the 
fact that seven out of ten students felt the need for religion in the develop- 
ment of life and that fewer students were skeptical today as compared with 
students in the 1930’s. Yet, he brings forward the evidence that adoles- 
cents are terribly ignorant of the teachings of religion just at the age when 
doubts disturb them. In a chapter on conscience and mental health, the 
author indicates how religion and psychotherapy approach each other in 
dealing with the need for personal integration. Allport champions the 
place of religion and the Church in offering persons mature consciences, 
surrender to God, spiritual counsel, rules of life, group activities, sympa- 
thetic friendship, catharsis, and a “‘non-censorious listener.” 

A rather interesting psychological definition of faith is proposed in the 
final chapter, based upon the phenomenological concept of Brentano, in 
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which the intention-act plays a great role. Allport believes that faith is 
finally validated mystically and pragmatically. In conclusion he states, 
“A man’s religion is the audacious bid he makes to bind himself to crea- 
tion and to the Creator. It is the ultimate attempt to enlarge and to com- 
plete his own personality by finding the supreme context in which he 
rightly belongs.” Allport definitely implies that unless man achieves a 
mature religion, personal integration and harmony will not be achieved. 
The “strands of science’ must be bound with values and purpose. To 
live only for the immediate will cause man to miss the eternal; he may look 
at a window and see but glass, while others see the sky. 

No review can do justice to the compact and comprehensive treatment 
of religion in the life of the individual as set forth in this small volume. 
While Allport makes no theological judgments, which some would regard 
as a weakness of the book, he nevertheless comes very close to verifying 
scientifically the Christian concept of the mature man of faith. This is 
indicated especially in his treatment of the nature of the mature religious 
sentiment. Some readers may feel that Allport disparages the religion 
of childhood altogether too much, as when he says, “In infancy, of course, 
religion is lacking.” He speaks of the “trifling habits” of children “‘such 
as bowing the head. . . .” And, while the author addresses himself to 
the place of religion in the life of the individual, and while the individual 
is ultimately the final personal unit, much more, it seems to us, must be 
made of the social aspects of religion in the life of the individual. 

In spite of these criticisms, it must be admitted that not since William 
James published his great Gifford Lectures have we had so scholarly and 
useful a book on the psychological aspects of religion in personal life. 


Princeton Theological Seminary E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Princeton, New Jersey 


FroM LUTHER TO KIERKEGAARD, by J. Pelikan. 120 pp. St. Louis, 

Concordia Publishing House, 1950. $2.75. 

Most Luther-research of the present century could be described by 
saying that it has honestly tried to see Luther as he was before he came 
under the influence of the Church to which his thought and action gave 
rise. It has been quite generally recognized, as a result of this research, 
that there were significant shifts and alterations quite early in the history 
of that Church, if not in the truth that was asserted at least in the form 
in which it came to be cast and in the general pattern in which it was 
incorporated. The difference, briefly, is the introduction of Aristotelian 
modes of thought and the schematization of Luther’s insights along 
Aristotelian lines. 
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This volume spells out that development in considerable detail. It 
is, therefore, of tremendous importance to anyone who wants to under- 
stand how the Reformation could issue in the Period of Orthodoxy. Per- 
haps it is of special importance to Lutherans in helping them to under- 
stand the forces that have operated in the shaping of classic Lutheran 
theology. The study, however, is put into the larger context of the 
problem of the relation between philosophy and theology. 

The author asserts that theology cannot escape some influence from 
philosophy. “. . . Every major Christian teacher has inherited a 
Christianity that was tinged with philosophy and a philosophy that was 
colored by Christian thought” (p. 2). Luther was no exception, but 
his discovery of the Gospel as the Word of forgiveness and justification 
brought with it a strong reaction against all the philosophy that he knew, 
though his reaction against Nominalism was somewhat milder than his 
reaction against Aquinas, Scotus, and Lombard. He regarded philosophy 
as dangerous, though he was not averse to quoting philosophers when 
they agreed with him. He was particularly vehement against Aristotle 
because he felt that the Aristotelian philosophy had been permitted to 
obscure the Gospel. Luther was not a systematician, but Melanchthon 
was. A very valuable section of the present volume is devoted to an 
investigation of how Melanchthon was led, in the interests of systematiza- 
tion and doctrinal controversy, to define faith in intellectual terms, the 
consequent importance of indoctrination, his humanistic outlook, the 
increasing importance of philosophic categories in the succeeding issues 
of the Loci, the changes in the Wittenberg curriculum, etc. The result 
of this investigation leads the author to conclude that “The fact of the 
matter is that Melanchthon’s view of justification was a caricature of that 
of Paul and Luther” (p. 42). Melanchthon’s general position was rein- 
forced by that of Martin Chemnitz, although he differed with him in the 
matter of unionism. 

The process is traced through the seventeenth century in its polemic 
against Rome. “Lutheran theology of the seventeenth century surely 
deserves the name ‘scholastic’ if by scholasticism is meant the integration 
of Christian theology and Aristotelian philosophy” (p. 55). This is 
amply illustrated with reference to many doctrinal positions as well as 
with reference to theological method. The philosophical supports for 
theology built up in this century were challenged in the eighteenth 
century by Rationalism, with disastrous results for the theology that had 
leaned upon them. It is refreshing to see a line drawn from the “ex- 
treme intellectualism of late Orthodoxy” to the Age of Reason, reliev- 
ing Pietism of some of the blame usually directed against it at this point 
(pp. 82 f.). The relations with nineteenth century philosophy are briefly 
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treated. After the process of secularization begun by the Rationalists 
and continued by Kant and Fitche had been fulfilled in Hegel, “theology 
remains the queen of the sciences but the queen is an impostor’ (p. 109). 
The process of secularization in philosophy found its first formidable 
counteraction in the philosphy of Kierkegaard. 

The author has much to say regarding the positive and negative in- 
fluences and interactions between philosophy and theology. These seem 
sometimes to be somewhat forced, though the general position is surely 
sound. The real importance of the volume seems to me to be the 
documentation it offers for the historical importance of Aristotelianism 
in Lutheran theology. There are fifty pages of notes at the end of 
one hundred twenty pages of text. They reveal a tremendous range of 
sources of both primary and secondary character. 

Epcar M. CARLSON 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 


THE TEACHING OF THE CATHOLIC CHuRCH; A Summary of Catholic Doc- 
trine, arranged and edited by G. D. Smith. 2 vols. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. $12.50. 

These two volumes contain by far the best modern presentation of 
Roman Catholic faith as a whole. The majority of the theological essays 
here compiled had been published separately in the “Treasury of the 
Faith” series, for some time out of print. They appear now in a slightly 
modified form, in order that duplication may be avoided and that a 
greater integration may be achieved. From this last standpoint, the 
homogeneity of the whole is nigh perfect, in spite of the various back- 
ground and theological orientations of the twenty-odd contributors. The 
editor, Canon Smith, expresses the view that such minor divergences of 
opinions as may be perceived in this collection of essays are “a mark of 
the true liberty of the children of God.” Or is it that Roman Catholic 
theology was able, through its voluntary adherence to the authoritative 
standards of the magisterium ecclesiasticum, to reach a degree of uniform- 
ity which, for better, for worse, is not to be found in Protestantism? 

The first chapter, written by the editor, deals with the preambles of 
faith and the motives of credibility as defined by the Council of the 
Vatican. The order of subtitles in the section entitled, ‘““The Church and 
the Object of Faith,” is characteristic of contemporary Roman Catholic 
orientations: ‘“The Church the Appointed Teacher of Revealed Truth,” 
“Sources of Revelation,” “Tradition and Its Organs,” “Holy Scripture.” 
The decree of Trent mentioned Scripture first, and Tradition, or rather 
oral traditions, second. It is no mere accident that the instruments of 
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divine revelation are here enumerated in the reverse order, nor that the 
infallible authority of the Church in doctrinal matters comes first, al- 
though Christian faith, once it is thus founded, ought to be described as 
ecclesiastical faith, rather than divine or Catholic faith. 

These prolegomena are followed by an excellent outline of the Roman 
teaching, the single topics of which are presented in the following thirty- 
three chapters. We need not enumerate them, but rather indicate the 
order of the main units of Christian doctrine thus expounded: 

The triune God: Precious little is said of the Holy Ghost as the source 
of mystical intuitions in the life of individual believers, possibly in order 
not to duplicate the section concerning the gifts and fruits of the Spirit, 
an appendage to the treatise of Christian virtues. This arrangement is 
conformed to the spirit of the Roman Church, which subordinates the 
immediate relationship between God and man to hierarchical authority. 
That is why so-called “spirituality” was never fully integrated in Roman 
Catholic systems of theology. 

God and the world: Providence, considered from an apologetic point of 
view, with the usual unsatisfactory consideration of the problem of evil; 
the angels; man, his origin, destiny, fall, and sinfulness. 

The order of redemption: the person, offices, and works of Christ. It 
is characteristic of modern Roman Catholic theology that a complete 
chapter devoted to Mary is inserted here, not because she is historically 
the mother of Jesus, nor because she is regarded as one and the foremost 
of all saints, but because she is credited with special prerogatives, being 
regarded as the spiritual mother of the Christians and the universal, 
though secondary, mediatrix of grace. This duplicating of Christ’s own 
privileges has become a typical feature of modern Roman Catholicism, 
and so-called Mariology has grown into a distinct chapter of Roman 
theology. The author of the chapter of Mary foresaw the definition of 
the dogma of the Assumption, which had not taken place when the book 
was published in 1949. 

The following unit covers the field of ethics: principles of Christian 
activity, grace, habitual and actual, and virtues. It is worth noticing that 
the doctrine of predestination, which Aquinas regards as a particular 
aspect of Providence, is studied here in immediate connection with the 
free gift of grace. This is in agreement with the order of salvation as 
described in Rom. 8: 30, and by Calvin. Incidentally, the author of the 
section, who happens to be a Thomist, has succeeded in giving a perfect 
caricature of Calvin’s theory of predestination, possibly to distinguish it 
from the theory of Aquinas. 

The second volume contains a valuable exposition of the Roman idea 
of the Church, and a detailed account of the sacramental system, combin- 
ing dogma and the principal regulations of canon law. 
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The last five chapters are devoted to the doctrine of the last things: 
death and judgment, purgatory, hell, the resurrection of the body, and 
heaven, or the Church triumphant. 

The reviewer feels that Protestants have here an unusual opportunity 
of becoming well acquainted with the teaching of the Roman Church. 
Should they read these two volumes in a mood of polemics, at least they 
will not run the risk of fighting windmills. 

GrorcEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


La PENSEE DE LA REFORME, by Henry Strohl. 264 pp. Neuchatel and 

Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1951. 7.50 Sw. Fr. 

The author of this book is a renowned church historian who has written 
extensively on Luther, and has given us studies bearing the authority of 
careful research on numerous aspects of the work of other Reformers. He 
writes in his Introduction: 


“Having long lived intimately with the different champions of the 
Reformation and observed the cordial relations between them, but having 
also followed their disputations . . . we have reached the conclusion that 
in this distance of time the divergences between them appear less pro- 
found than they themselves believed. The ardor of their controversies 
is to be explained mainly by their intense desire to serve the truth.” 

Dr. Strohl declines to press for “synthetic definitions,” but simply sets 
down side by side—with appropriate comparisons—the teachings of the 
Reformers on each of the principal topics of theology. The topical 
treatment will remind the reader of certain old compendia, perhaps 
especially of H. Heppe’s Reformed Dogmatics, where no less than 57 post- 
Reformation theologians are brought under tribute. Strohl deals in a 
more penetrating way with a select group only of the beginners of the 
Reformation, both Lutheran and Reformed. The writers considered 
are Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, Oecolampadius, and Bucer, with oc- 
casional references to Capito, Bullinger, and Knox. The topics—after 
introductory chapters—are Faith, Prayer, the Scripture, Justification, the 
Object of Faith (5 sub-heads), the Church, the Means of Grace, the State. 

In chapter I each of the leading Reformers is brilliantly described in a 
way that reveals their diversity in experience and expression. The author 
finds in Calvin’s Institutes a dialectical counter-balance between the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Book III) and the doctrine of the Church 
(Book IV). He connects Luther’s doctrine of the corporeal presence 
with neo-Platonic and Thomist immanentism, as against Calvin’s in- 
sistence on transcendence that is related to the Scotist system. In an 
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illuminating treatment (ch. II) of “the experience of the living God” on 
the part of each Reformer, Professor Strohl adopts the rendering con- 
version subie rather than conversion subite for Calvin’s ‘‘subita conversio” 
—an interpretation that has seemed to this reviewer to strain the context 
unduly. 

The work abounds in arresting statements, and these are usually sup- 
ported from the sources. For Calvin as for Luther faith is the supreme 
remedy for nihilism with its consequent depressions (p. 45). Bucer was 
offended by Bullinger’s praise of Erasmus to the disparagement of Luther 
(p. 76). All the Reformers centered their notion of God on love (p. 122). 
Zwingli preferred the company of Socrates and Seneca to that of monks, 
on the ground of spirituality and saintliness (p. 146). Calvin rejected 
Bucer’s thesis that the legislation of a Christian state must conform to 
the Mosaic law (p. 253). 

For ready reference to the essential points of Reformation theology, this 
analytical treatment of it will prove very useful. In addition it will be 
valued for the writer’s judgments, which reflect wide knowledge and 
mature consideration. Readers will share his view, reaffirmed in a too 
brief conclusion, that beneath their manifest differences the Reformers 
were Closely related in their beliefs. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 
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KARL BARTH 
Prayer 


@ The great Swiss theologian 
presents a restatement of the 
principles of the Reformers on 
prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, 
with his own arresting inter- 
pretation, This warmly devo- 
tional treatise dispels the mis- 
conception that Barth has 
preached a God separated from 
man and unrelated to the 
events of common life. $1.50 


ARTHUR W. 
HOPKINSON 


The Pocket 
William Law 


@ Three representative writings 
by this 18th century religious 
leader, author of A Serious 
Call to 2a Devout and Holy Life. 
Authoritative abridgements of 
Treatise on Christian Perfec- 
tion, Appeal to All That Doubt 
or —"s and The Spirit 
of Prayer. Foreword by the 
Archbishop of York. $2.00 
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D. R. G. OWEN 
Scientism, Man 
and Religion 


@ Has the modern totalitarian 
state resulted from the mis- 
application of scientific prin- 
ciples? Dr. Owen shows how 
science, restored to its rightful 
position, can work for the ben- 
efit of man—provided we give 
up scientism as a religion and 
turn to the Christian faith. $3.50 


EDWARD LEROY 
LONG, Jr. 


of American 
Scientists 


@ What do scientists have to 
say about the meaning of life? 
A study of the religious beliefs 
of Albert Einstein, Arthur 
Compton, Lecompte du Nuoy, 
Vannevar Bush, Igor Sikorsky, 
and many others. $3.00 
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